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APPROACH 


THE 


GAY 


SENSIBILITY 


LITERATURE 


John Mitzel 


John G. Mitzel, a member of the FAC- 5..- 
has published in that journal and c 
also authored two books, MYRA All 1C?! 
critical biography of the novelist 
Bums . 
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"You have to be continually in a scats of 
euphoria and constantly boasting. Much of this 
goes back to Hemingway. His was rhe first real- 
ly diseased mind among the writers. He was a 
seriously mentally ill man who began a psychotic 
tradition that Mailer is now trying, without 
much success, to continue: Literature as a bat- 
tlefield; Only one champ; Me Tarzar, You lane." 


--Gore Vidal , 
(April, 1975; 


- tr 


f! 


„ < c ez 


If any of you, like I, was 


q r* q n o 


JL i i 


late 1 50's and '60's, perhaps 


o 


as 


the 

I , were 

repelled with the academic infatuation with the 
thuggish-macho image of men in letters and men 
of letters. One grew alienated from this le tr el 


of social activity as the obsessions of the A- 
merican male even attempted to overrun and ruin 
the sanctuary offered by novels and poems. One 
began looking very hard for literary models for 
oneself instead of gracelessly falling in line 
behind those models proffered by the authorities 
as desirable. Such, it turns out, are nascent 
rumblings of an awareness of a gay sensibility. 
One turns to find a tradition more in tune with 
one's own tastes and attitudes and psychological 
orientation; it's there, just hidden. 

Each generation recapitulates the battles 
and struggles of its predecessors. We delude 


ourselves if we accept the notion of "social 
progress." Material things change, perhaps, but 
there is no "progress" in tastes, ideas, emo- 
tions and means of personal contact. They ebb 
and flow in and out of fashion, remaining basic- 
ally the same, manifesting themselves in differ- 
ent garb each generation. All aspects of human 
potentiality are present in every society at all 
times; what gives any particular society its 
specific tone and texture is its decision which 
aspects to promote and which to censure. In ev- 
ery place and in every time, some aspects of hu- 
man behavior are predominant, others submerged. 
The Gay Sensibility has always been with us in 
literature. It's just that it rarely breaks 
through into a mass-level of awareness, and on 
the few times when it does, it gets quickly 
pushed aside. Our task is to track its traces 
in recent American writing. 

What the Gay Sensibility reflects above all 
is Originality of Voice . The quality of dis- 
tinctiveness of voice among many gay writers is 
a function, whether the authors know it or not, 
of their sharing some consciousness of belonging 
to a proscribed section of the citizenry. The 
Gay Sensibility is, at its core, a manifestation 
of being dispossessed; humor, bitterness and i- 
solation are the ways in which gay writers ex- 
press this condition. Writing which aspires to 
social significance must be read as not only the 
voice of one individual author but as an expres- 
sion of an appeal to universality as well. A 
good writer does not let himself be read as 
merely the detailer of personal idiosyncrasies; 
he's on top of his material; he's using eccen- 
tricities to touch what's commonly shared--in 
potentiality at least--between him, his charac- 
ters and his imagined audience. True, in a nar- 
row sense, an author speaks only for himself. 

In a broad vision, however, he speaks of and ?: 
the needs of some communtiy (regional, sexual 
ethnic, historical, intellectual, economic, 
etc.), and in the widest reach he's express::.: 
that community's bid to universalize its experi- 
ence of life to the aggregate of other comir.ur.r- 
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ties. This is particularly true of the gay sub- 
culture. Queans and dykes are an alienated min- 
ority largely through the calculated and delib- 
erate choice by social powers to repress homosex- 
ual eroticism as the basis for a lifestyle in 
the culture at large. The oppressive is elec- 
tive on the part of the majority; hence the 
special status of the gay community, and hence 
its special gifts, consciousness and handicaps. 

Put into perspective as giving voice to a 
communtiy, gay writers will make greater sense 
as social commentators and will expand theri ap- 
peal. No more of this "of limited interest" 
jazz that gay writers have traditionally got 
from publishers. Gay writers aren't isolated 
and eccentric and unconnected men and women 
stumbling through the dark with their art. 

Their material is essentially political by its 
nature and by the way it's filtered through 
theri artistic imagination. Out of their exper- 
ience, and underscored by their attitudes as so- 
cial pariahs, comes their art, shot through with 
the Gay Sensibility. It's like the difference 
between chalk and marble. After all, the Gay 
Sensibility and its devices of imagination don’t 
emerge out of nowhere. They have social roots. 
They drew their inspiration from a felt member- 
ship in and/or identification with a specific 
sub-culture. Southern writers, say, are recog- 
nized as distinct regional voices, and their 
novels are products of their imaginative inter- 
action with their region's culture and history. 
This same kind of model applies to gay wroters. 
You take someone like Tennessee Williams who is 
distinctively Southern and you are presented 
with a voice of an inimically theatrical dialer r 
of a place and time. It's worth noting too, 
that a lot of fag writers wound up "respectable" 
through the ruse of Southern eccentricity--a 
literary type acceptable to the tastes of cul- 
ture makers. By this cover, the freaky fags 
broke through first: Williams, Paul Bowles, 
Charles-Henri Ford, Parker Tyler, Truman Cspcte. 
They're homosexual, yes, but viewed as fragment- 
ed from life in many other ways, ridiculous to 
the public even despite the acclaim for their 
talents. These particular gentlemen moved into 
Literary Legitimacy first, seeking recognition, 
as they did, under the decorative umbrella of 
Southern feyness, and by their popularity and 
rather idiosyncratic behavior continued to stig- 
matize fag writers in the minds of publishers, 
libraries and among the genreal reading public. 
And what's so ironic is that these gentlemen, 
especially Williams and Capote, never dealt with 
male homosexual lust, sex or love in any open 
manner, and, until very, very, recently, went 
out of their way with denials of first-hand 
knowledge in these affairs. 

These guys broke through as faggot writers , 
but one impact of their breakthrough was to edu- 
cate the publishing world and the' reading pub- 
lic to assume they were rypical faggot writers. 
Gay writers who didn't come on as weird as thev- 
-though perhaps better novelists and playwrights 
— were dismissed. When you get a homosexual 
writer, you want him or her to be queer, in all 
senses of the word. Stigmatize them and trans- 
form them into an outlandish personality that 
will sell or drop them back onto the dust heao. 
Just ask Kate Millett what kind of freak the 
media expected her to be once she hit the wires 
with her bisexual story. The institutionaliza- 
tion of expecting homosexual writers to be per- 
sonally eccentric just happens, also, to plug in 
conveniently with publisher's needs to market 
authors as well as books. To quote the quotable 
Gore Vidal again (this time in April 1975 f s 


The bookchat world doesn’t mind 
a faggot who comes on like a cripple. 

When Tennessee moans and groans about 
how decadent he is and how's going to 
die tomorrow anyway because he's been 
spitting blood all morning, well, how 
can you hit this poor gallant old thing? 

Or Truman, who comes on like Cousin 
Hetty from Kansas. 

I think we need no longer be freaks. 

Let me continue by stating that I believe 
that a certain measure of theatricality is in- 
volved in the GVly Sensibility. Gay male auth- 
ors, at least, are always playing to an audience 
be it friends, bar chums, readers, some trick, 
or in front of a licture hall or TV camera. 

Life As A Show. This theatricality is not only 
evident among those gay male writers who have 
actually had stage and TV/film experience-- James 
Kirkwood, Vidal, William Inge, James Leo Herlihy 
etc. --who all understand the significance of 
gesture, posing, role-playing and staginess, but 
I think it's present in the work of the "quiet- 
er" and more reclusive gay writers as well. 

But because of this emphasis and awareness of 
entertaining in the gay male writer--playing to 
an audience, putting out for their love and in- 
struction, identifying with those whose liveli- 
hood is playing a role, utilizing the flexibil- 
ity of assuming other consciousnesses--there ' s 
always been an affinity between gay writers and 
the stage, particularly in comedy, and also why 
there's a lot of movement between novels and 
stage plays among gay male writers (Vidal, 

Wilde, Joe Orton, Williams, Inge). 

To digress for a minute, I think we can no- 
tice the significance of this observation in 
that many leading gay journals in this country 
are busily involved not with the politics of gay 
oppression and liberation, or documentation of 
the social struggle, but rather with perfor- 
mances and "the arts": After Dark, the closet 
quean's dream book. 

In the theatre there's been some history of 
recognition of and social position for faggots. 
In recent major Broadway productions, there's 
always room each season for one amusing world- 
weary fag on stage whether a clever fop in an 
Oscar Wilde revival, or some spiffy fey upper- 
middle class gay boy in a Noel Coward play or 
some crazy-foot dancing fag in a Cole Porter 
revue. The business of homosexuality in theatre 
is really too big to take on here right now, 
but it's interesting to see what sells--be it 
closet quean jock-sniffing as in David Story's 
The Changing Hoorn, watery bankrupt hetero male 
camaraderie in That Championship Season or won't 
sell like the fresh confrontation with homosex- 
uality as in Kirkwood's P.J. Your Cat is Dead! 

Or even in the off-Broadway (now moved to the 
big-time) slick trash of Terrence McNally, or 
the real homage to gay greats which occasionally 
flowers in A1 Carmine's musicals--like his adap- 
tation of Gertrude Stein's In Circles or his 
more mass-oriented The Faggot. 

The other side of rib-tickling marauding of 
mores is the presentation of brutality in every- 
day relations (Orton, Albee again, and Inge, 
etc.). Comedic, yes, and touching, but filled 
with hurt. 

So far we've established that the gay sen- 
sibility is revealed by an author's understand- 
ing of theatricality, his awareness of the plas- 
ticity of social roles, and how one's, social 
status is conditioned by the success (or "con") 
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of one's role-playing. The gay author can also 
demonstrate how social roles come in dual mani- 
festations, that the pressure of maintaining any 
one social role in turn develops an awareness or 
desire for the "opposite” social role. To step 
out of English-language letters , take the life 
and art of Yukio Mishima as a sad instance of 
this manifestation of opposites , cr Seme rser 
Maugham who manipulated his art to fit the so- 
cial hypocrisy of his time but at what a price 
to himself! Or for a more joyful example of op- 
positions, check out Myra Breckinridge, who 
knows better than anybody. Gay writers, like 
most gay people in general, have a first-hand 
knowledge of this system of dualities (probably 
the most shocking aspect of gay life to Puritans 
like me) . It's common to find in books by gay 
authors either an eagerness to experiment with 
Character — switch in narrative voice, ;s:r.: 
counterpoint in exposition, etc. — which I think 
is derived from this understanding of core sires. 
Often among the characters of a gay writer’s im- 
agination you'll find a worry about identity 
which ties in too, revealing the classic gay 

shaky positioning vis-a-vis Society , and hence 
the search into new characters. 

There's one side of the Gay Sensibility 
that's always disturbed me and this is the side 
that reflects quite obviously to me all the 
symptons and celebrations, such as they are, of 
Closet Quean Living . Novels which suffer from 
this are filled with ponderous introspections by 
major characters; there's almost always a sinis- 
ter and undetailed "presence" of a world-behind- 
the-world. Such works are filled with a claus- 
trophobic atmosphere which is obviously a repre- 
sentation of the author's own claustrophobic vi- 
sion. After all, talent and genius are condi- 
tioned by an owner's pathologies. By and large, 
the characters in this type of novel are ob- 
sessed with some kind of anxiety or fear. Lit- 
tle action takes place; innuendo abounds? ges- 
tures and expressions have to carry the bulk of 
whatever the author wants to convey. This 
strain of the Gay Sensibility relies a lot on 
what’s left unsaid, pretty odd I think for some- 
one in the business of expressing and communi- 



cating. A Movement of The Eyeballs, say, is 
supposed to evoke an appreciation of Enormous 
Significances. Characters in such novels are 
all generally frightened by the world and there- 
fore afraid to take any action in it; They're 
worried to death over losing something they're 
not so sure they possess anyway, and they usu- 
ally wind up retreating into their precious 
pasttimes. The World is often just too vulgar 
and difficult for them, has betrayed them, been 
too great a strain on their nerves. These books 
are lean on action. Their plots are watery and 
insubstantial, filled mostly with physical ob- 
servation, recollection of elusive sensation and 
casual dialogue . And though one of the 
strengths of this branch of the Gay Sensibility 
is usually in portraying Character, the charac- 
ters we get are often presented through the de- 
vice of a neurotic ego in constant and critical 
scrutiny of itself and its perplexed search for 
its place in a hostile world. 

Which authors and which books does this 
describe? 

Certainly we can start with Frederic Pro- 
kosch. He has many books to his credit, and 
they vary somewhat in his approach and his se- 
lection of literary devices; but there's an un- 
derlying consistency in all his work that re- 
peals a gay imagination alienated from the 
world. I think of him as estranged from the 
world of events; his talent is in pursuit of the 
ethereal, circumventing any attempt to deal hos- 
tility of the world he feels. This is a most 
gay quality of his imagination. Others who come 

tc mind are Mr. Jonathan Strong whose novel 
Ourselves was issued in 1971. There's a young 
expatriate American novelist named David Plante 
who, in his special way, embodies the rarified 
aspects of the Gay Sensibility most perfectly. 

He 1 s absolutely incapable of pinning down what- 
ever it is he's really writing about. And 
there are others , of course. I think of John 
Knowles and Glenway Wescott. Also, Jack Dunphy, 
a fine writer from Philadelphia whose books 
(Friends and Vague Lovers 3 An Honest Woman , 
etc.) are filled with a quivering indecision and 
quasi-f earful inability to keep pace with events 
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inevitably followed by a crestfallen acquiesence 
to whatever happens. This kind of Gay Sensibil- 
ity is unable to convey commitment with enthusi- 
asm or pleasure. There's really rather little 
That Seems To Matter to primary characters, ex- 
cept perhaps One Great Love, usually unspoken 
and/or unrequited. The attitude of these gay 
writers seems to come out of a fatigue with the 
imposed cb* icelessness within their purview. 
Anything wnich does manage to get done finally 
happens with a feigned distaste or a snivelling- 
ness which just drives me bonkers. 

If I had to select just one instance rep- 
resenting the Gay Sensibility at its sharpest, 
I'd pick the first sentence of Chapter V of the 
"Cambridge" section of E. M. Forster ' s The Longest 
Journey. The sentence reads: 

Gerald died that afternoon, 

Gerald's "the male romantic lead" of the bock. 
Keys the strong masculine character around which 
the characters and plot instantly coalesce. 

(He's a bully and a brute, of course, but just 
the kind of embodiment of Masculinity in the 
West that we are educated to revere. To so sud- 
denly kill him off is a violation of all our 
literary expectations!) Forster's a convential 
writer in many ways; he's terrifically skilled, 
yet he's rarely flashy and rarely dared to risk 
being literarily uneven for the sake of creativ- 
ity. He's always too conscious of being on the 
safe side of the line. His gay sensibility 
showed itself even in spite of his efforts at 
remaining a respectable middle-class writer 
(whereas someone like Somerset Maugham so suc- 
cessfully smothered all his faggot inspiration 
that he became nothing more than a fashionable 
and competent novelist, a giddy "read" for the 
bourgeoise) . 

In reading Forster's novels, you know he’s 
trying quite hard to keep himself under control. 
Forster can be a camp; after all, what is a 
"camp" but a violation of conventional expecta- 
tions? That Forster can so casually discard The 
Main Man in The Longest Journey is "a great 
goof" on Western Literary Tradition. Who needs 


test of an 
us back to 
change; each 
all its 
tell our race 


that kind of hero anyway? Killing off Gerald is 
in -the same literary league, even if different 
divisions, with Myron Breckenr idge ' s removal of 
his "rehnquist and powells." In other words, 
"Fuck off, Ernesto!" And take Mailer with you! 

One of the devices for which Forster is 
known is this playing-against-what ' s-expected . 
It's not merely the reversals and set-backs so 
common in detective fiction; Forster reveals a 
sensitivity to the idiosyncracies of his charac- 
ters and their story as well as commenting on 
the structure of fiction up to his time. Even 
today he remains fresh; that's the 
artist's imagination. This brings 
my earlier point that things don't 
generation is in conversation with 
decessors and successors. We must 
again and again what it needs to know. 

Certainly in his role as critic through his 
fiction, it was perhaps best that Maurice was is 
sued posthumously, though had Forster been more 
aggresive in his social role as a writer--an un- 
likely thought--he might have been more coura- 
geous in 1913 and let the damn thing be pub- 
lished and be done with it instead of remaining 
as he was called in a new English pamphlet tit- 
led With Downcast Gays "the closet quean of the 
century." I'm not one to believe that an act 
of integrity and courageous self-expression need 
be qualified by the times in which a man or wo- 
man lifes; Forster could have published Maurice 
and withstood the consequences. Gide ultimately 
didn't hesitate to issue The Counterfeiters or 
Corydon . Even timid Goldie Lowes Dickinson came 
out with A Modern Symposium , not that bold, to 

but bolder than anything of his biogra- 
Vidal ran these same risks in 1948 with 
The City And The Pillar and willingly lived with 
the consequences as did John Horne Burns in Lu- 
cifer With A Book . These later guys were will- 
ing to forego Literary Respectability for the 
pleasure of being as candid as they felt the 
artist must be. Forster did not. He dallied 
with taking the plunge. Forster knew he could 
dazzle his audience with a mere 70% display of 
his talents; he could sparkle even within the 

continued on oaae 4 3 
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(l. ’to r.) Gore Vidal, Christopher Isherwood, W.H. Auden, 
(drawings: Joe McGlone) John Horne Bums 






















OUR APPROACH 


TO 


IN 


LITERATURE: 



Of 


The 


Attevnati 


THE GAY SENSIBILITY 

Taped Discussion 
ve Collective 


Our discussion of the preceding article eg Cohn 
Mitzel grew in hot controversy vhe rein- at 
which we realized that each o * us has : :i s 2 w n 

W 

distinct impression of what cons tie are 3 a titer 
ary gay sensibility . We also had a rare record 
er ar ound and found the resales no e d i v ; 3 i r e 0 r 
destructive . but interesting . One 'o' levins is 

mf m ^ 

a partial transcription of ehe discussion . 


Joe: To respond to Mitzel ' s article, _ guess 

we should start with some accer.cc ac define ion, 

ar ¥ 

and a literary sensibility, as I see ic, rises 
from an overview of life on the author's part. 

If a writer's gay, the sensibility should be 


_ . . 


gay. It’s harder to locate this sens ibil icy 
a specific piece of writing, however--in a phys- 
ical fact. 

Ed: And Mitzel is saying the gay sensibility is 

different in that gay writers are r.cre creative 
and surprising. His real point is cr.ac becks 
written from a gay sensibility are always rzzz. 
Gertrude Stein happens to be good and he happily 
uses her as an example, but only by r.cc using a 
hundred other people like, say, Cummings :r 
Eliot. I don't see that Stein 'blows up the 
fucking English language' any more 
did. 
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Joe: Well, Whitman was gay. 

Ed: Like Shakespeare. 

Joe: Him, too. I've thought of that and you 

can't apply anything Mitzel says about gag- 
writers, vague as it may be, to any big-name 
straight writer, 

Jeffrey: Oh, I think you can. There are 

straight sriters with a gay sensibility--3auae- 
laire, James Joyce... who is stylistically clos- 
est to Stein. 

Michael: Maybe the problem with Mitzel ' 3 defi- 

nition is that he hasn't given us something that 
we can use as a litmus test to see who gay writ- 
ers are. I don't see anything he says as appli- 
cable to Lorca, for example. 

Jeffrey: I'm trying to think of people who 

would fit the sensibility Mitzel' s describing: 
bitchy, ironic, esoteric, arcane, arrogant and 
literary-- that ' s a category with a lot of gay 
writers in it — straight writers, too. The thing 
that Ed said is very important--that homosexual- 
ity in ancient Greece is not the same thing as 
homosexuality in the Middle Ages or in 20th 
Century United States. How the gay sensibility 
operates in different historical systems is very 
different. It seems to me also that if I were 
to try to identify the gay sensibility I would 
try to find what the structure of our experience 


is like... in other words, homosexuals are people 
whose erotic life is invisible, in most cases, 
but that invisibility is an experience we actu- 
ally shared over a long period of history, al- 
though under different kinds of repression. It 
seems to me that dealing with the invisibility 
and having to seek for validation of erotic 
life which requires recognition from other human 
beings forces gay people into a dynamic which is 
probably recurrent in history to some extent. 

For instance the ironical tone is exactly one of 
those things. You can express yourself if you 
can make people believe they shouldn't take you 
seriously and that’s a way all oppressed peoples 
have of dealing with oppression and saying 
things they want said. Gay people want to ex- 
press it in a way so that people are not going 
to penalize them for. So they do it humorously, 
ironically, esoterically . 

Joe: But, Jeffrey, irony as a means of self- 

expression is not just a means of gay artistic 
expression. Ironic detachment is an expression 
of survival instinct on the part of any artist. 
Chekhov, for example, was a. great playwright be- 
cause he had such control--such irony and de- 
tachment. In fact, ironic detachment can be 
used by anybody to survive. You get fired from 
a job, for example, or if you get rejected at a 
bar: if you take that seriously, you're going to 
go home and pull the old pill bit. You've got 
to have some degree of objectivity about your 
life to get anything done. 

Jeffrey: But it's also true that what Chekhov 

was ironic about is going to be different from 
what gay writers are going to be ironic about, 
because the contents of our lives are reoressed; 
artists do not have just their sensitivity to 
protect, but also they may have political points 
of view... but it seems to make sense to me to 
look for a gay sensibility in what is structur- 
ally unique about the gay experience. How that 
forces certain strategies on writers. That's 
why I think you can begin to identify some ex- 
pression of the gay sensibility. It doesn't 
even seem to me to matter that straight people 
might also be involved in it. It’s not a pure 
category . 

Joe: Well, in its roots, it is universal, this 

impulse to objectify. It's the impulse to de- 
tach yourself from your work to make sure it 
gets done. This is both a defense and an ob- 
jection I have to John's article. The defense 
is to where he says there is no real social pro- 
gress: he phrased that unfortunately, but I 
think what he meant is that there is no real 
progress or change in human impulses, especially 
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the impulse to seek a balance between all the 
different extremes around us. We enjoy reading 
a book in which the author makes his characters 
survive. Where Mitzel goes wrong is in making 
this specifically the domain of gay writers. I 
think any artist once he gets to the point where 
he can hold on to his honesty with himself and 
with his place in society and at the same time 
objectify that honesty in order to put it into a 
physical artwork — he succeeds and he shares in 
the same sensibility that John would limit to 
gay artists. 

Michael: Going back to your original idea con- 

cerning the invisibility of sexuality, the ero- 
tic feelings of straight women have been invisi- 
ble until recently. I think female authors have 
also had to deal in a rather ironic and a very 
subliminated way with erotic feelings compared 
to men. And so I think invisibility is certain- 
ly an important part of the gay sensibility, but 
it can't be its only defining criterion. 

Jeffrey: X agree and I think another important 

thing that contributes is that fact that gays 
are socialized as heterosexuals and have to 
struggle away from a straight sensibility. 

David: You're coming near the point that Mitzel 

makes about as being part of the sensibility-- 
sort of a new vision, originality of vision, of 
voice. A gay person can not get on with conven- 
tional straight modes of understanding the 
world. What he learned about the world simply 
doesn't fit his life. 

Joe : Most people reach that conclusion at some 

point in their lives, gay or straight. What 
you learn as the socialization process is ideal- 
ized and has little basis in reality. Realizing 
this is part of maturing. But getting back tc 
what Michael said, it's interesting, about vomer- 
only recently being able to express their sexu- 
ality. That's not necessarily a good thing be- 
cause sometimes being forced to do things less 
than straightforwardly produces good stuff. I 
think there's more sexuality in Jane Austen than 
in all of Xaviera Hollander. 

Michael: X wasn't saying it was a good thing 

or a bad thing. One thing that Mitzel doesn't 
really get into is that one common experience of 
gay people is sexism. Specifically that we are 
oppressed by sexism and this produces in gay 
writers some common features in thematic con- 
tent. Can we find for instance among gay writ- 
ers a fairly common consistency in attacking 
monogamous heterosexual relations which we cer- 
tainly find in Wilde, Proust and Gide. 

DuMont: I think there’s also a definite inter- 

est in the psychology of women which Mitzel men- 
tions among gay male writers — a sympathy towards 
women . 

Jeffrey: That's partly because there is that 

identification with the female role as the less 
valued role. I think that gay men to some ex- 
tent always feel that they suffer from that de- 
valuation . 

Michael: Well, it could be a way of attacking 

sex roles. D.H. Lawrence spends a lot of time on 
the psychology of women from a straight male 
point of view. He's not really attacking the 
sex role rather what he sees as the pathology of 
women in not conforming to the sex role. 

Jeffrey: Let's return to the topic of the camp 

or dandy sensibility, historically as well as 
politically. It seems to me there’s no doubt 
chat the ironic campy approach is a survival 
technique that has been very important in gay 
history. But it also has the limitations that 
■while irony is effective in destroying something 
ic tends to leave the social conventional world 








as it is, and it lacks that kind of impact of a 
straightforward political approach of, say, 

Ibsen or Jonathan Katz's Coming Out as opposed 
to The Faggot . The political approach which 
takes the straight hegemony head on and tries to 
deal with it and undermine it, because it's vis- 
ible and straightforward may be psychologically 
simpler. This approach has a political value at 
this point in our history that the camp sensi- 
bility doesn't by virtue of the fact that camp 
is too psycholigically complicated. It produces 
cynicism. 

Harry: Jeffrey, I thing camp is a very broad 

term. The satire that Gore Vidal uses — and Mit- 
zel praises so highly — has a great deal of poli- 
tical edge and seems to be an effective tool 
politically. The gay writer is freed to attack 
to go on the offensive and so is much clearer in 
the points he or she makes. But I think just to 
say that camp is defensive and retrogressive is 
not clear enough. 

Michael: What Jeffrey seems to say is that camp 

is no longer an adequate means for gay people to 
deal with their lives and art. I'm thinking of 
Ruby fruit Jungle . There's a lot of camp in it 
cut Brown doesn't rely on camp to say what she 
wants to say. She uses it at certain times and 
can go from that to some very poignant things to 
seme outrageous things. I don't think it's a 
tool or a literary style that should be dis- 
pensed with simply because we don't have to be 
just funny any more. 

Joe : Camp isn't fust funny. 

Je-freu: But doesn’t that return us to the 

m w 

whole problem dealing with Mitzel and that is 
that it represents one stream in the gay tradi- 
tion in literature in which there are more vari- 
ations . 

Joe: According to him, the strongest vein. 

Jeffrey: It's true that the camp-like sensibil- 

ity has a strong tradition and that the other, 
more straightforward sensibility hasn't. This is 
because the conditions have not flourished which 
allow that other strain--I don't know what to 
call it, but Whitman is one of the examples of 
it--a political approach, to grow. I must say 
that the stream tends to lead out of literature, 


ultimately . 

Harry: I think Whitman is in a closet of a dif- 

ferent kind. He’s not absorbed in himself like 
Prokosch, nor is he a very outer-directed person 
like Vidal or Wilde. His closet is the purple 
prose closet, and his spirituality is, I think, 
a part of the fact that he's repressing himself. 
Jeffrey: I agree, but the people who are fol- 

lowing in his footsteps are the people who lead 
up to a more acceptable aesthetic. I agree with 
Michael that a synthesis of the various possible 
techniques is something desirable and only re- 
cently have we seen gay writers who could ap- 
proach this synthesis. 

Joe: That's true, in any sort of writing, you 

have to balance your masks--your techniques-- 
with your feelings . 

Harry: Mitzel says that every writer worth his 

salt is trying to universalize an experience 
which is inevitably partial. It seems to me 
that Whitman begins with the universal, which is 
wrong, while Prokosch never gets there; which is 
just as deficient. 


Joe: It's a balance. You have to have the soc- 

ial element in your art without losing your art- 
istic integr ity--you have to somehow straddle 
the poles. 


Mathew: And the polarity is? 

Steven: Social reality and individual aesthe- 
tics. And good gay art--good anything art — is 
somewhere in the middle. 
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A few years ago when I had come out of the 
closet and not so coincidentally had begun to 
write poetry again, I sent some of my first ef- 
forts to a former teacher of mine who I knew 
would be sympathetic and would give me an honest 
appraisal of them. True to form, he wrote me a 
long letter with a detailed criticism of my work 
and I was pleased to see that he found some 
things to praise in it, because my poems were 
openly gay. He was relieved that my peoms were 
not, in spite of their subject matter, “seamy.” 
"On the other hand," he wrote, "the best part of 
it all--for poetry — is curiously missing; or 
still to come. And that is the 'metaphysics ' of 
homosexual love — so much so, that ore reels 
'love' to be the wrong word for all that you 
claim to be experiencing. ..." 

By way of explanation, he mentioned Dcr.r.e- 
-"in depth contact with Eros and the chemical 
interaction of Eros and whatever it is one means 
by the spirit" — and the absence of any corres- 
ponding metaphysic in gay peotry, "except for a 
sonnet or two in Shakespeare." "I mention it 
not as a private digression on your poems , out 
as a probable cause of the flattening out of 
your medium... the results are distracting for 
poetry. n 

Certainly in comparison to what I had writ- 
ten when I studied with him, my poetry had 
"flattened out." For one thing, I had ceased 
trying to justify my untimely birth into the 
Western poetic tradition, so my stuff was not as 
rich with associations, not as ripe as it had 
once been. For another, I had ceased to be con- 
vincingly straight and instead was gay, and more 
alien to said tradition. In his own terms, I 
suppose I had embraced the limitations of writ- 
ing in a very specialized genre, a genre with 
few antecedents beyond the flawed, the stunted, 
the "seamy." In a like way, I had embraced my 
own oppression--yes , I would respond to those 
antecedents. Under his tutelage I had written a 
lot of love poems — while never having really 
been in love. Just as I had left the clean, 
well-lighted precincts of privilege — I called 
them those "intellectual Friday evenings in 
livingrooms" — and traveled for the price of a 
subway token downtown to the more — questionable, 
"seamy" world of bars and baths, I had left be- 


hind those carefully constructed, pre-fab, at- 
tenuated love lyrics of my graduate school days, 
had exchanged them for more functional forms. 

One doesn't write about cocksucking at the 
trucks in the manner of Donne. 

Or does one? His interesting question (my 
teacher 1 s) --Is there a metaphysic for gay poet^ 
ry? — haunts me. If you write about cocksucking 
at the trucks in the manner of Donne, does your 
poetry cease to be gay? Can you write about 
cocksucking at the trucks in the manner of Donne 
without having to explain more than Donne would 
have had to explain? Would the result be "dis- 
tracting for poetry" inevitably? Is there some- 
thing inherently lacking in the undertaking of 
writing gay poetry that forbids it a dialectic 
comparable to that straights have always had at 
their disposal? Is it possible to write a "con- 
vincing" gay love lyric? 

An interesting question (set of). The ans- 
wer is obvious: Yes. We know it is possible be- 
cause it's been done. That is, we know it. Why 
don't they? 

An interesting question (but an insulting 
one). Perhaps it shouldn't concern us at all, 
even those of us who care passionately about po- 
etry and the opinions of our former gracuate 
school teachers, dying breed that we (perhaps 
quite rightly) are. Perhaps it should no more 
concern us than what the straight world thinks 
about a kiss exchanged on the street. But 
doesn't that concern us, too? 

In at least one sense it does concern me. 
■Ch, I've come up with my own poetical answers, 
for myself.) And that is because the question 
points up another facet of our oppression. Op- 
pression, of course, is everpresent; poetry is 
the future. 

* 

In many ways writing gay poetry is analo- 
gous to walking on the moon. The sheer novelty, 
the buoyancy of it, lulls you into a false sense 
of security after the first few steps. You for- 
get that you're engaged in an adventure few have 
undertaken before in a medium whose properties 
are still for the large part unknown or treach- 
erously changeable. You are a creature unlike 
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your earthly self, unmoored from the planet of 
your birth with all its familiar watchwords and 
its cozy technology. And (all reassurances to 
the contrary) you are alone. 

Yf course, we have always been aliens, im- 
posters in the bodies of ordinary-looking women 
and men. Our experience is so foreign to them 
we might as well be extraterrestrials. And 
there’s no doubt that they fear us, our power to 
infect and possess others. (In literature we 
have been so successful at times as to have 
threatened to absorb the whole enterprise, sort 
of like the blob that ate Tokyo.) But our lang- 
uage, which has, out of necessity, been theirs, 
is inadequate to communication up here on the 
moon. It is flattened out, as if it were beamed 
from our voice-boxes to the upturned disks of 
radar receivers down there on earth and, thence, 
transmitted back to our comrades' headsets where 
they stand right next to us. It has a coarse, 
grainy, remote sound. Unlike our lovemaking, it 
is curiously bodiless. 

What I'm referring to, precisely, is the 
poetry of cocksucking, pricks and balls that so 
delighted us to hear and to write a few years 
ago but which I've noticed does little to convey 
the fullness of gay love. I'm sure that the 
lack of a gay "metaphysic” is not the cause of 
the inadequacies of cock and balls poetry--what 
other love poetry really has to explain itself, 
after all? What we long for is a lyric (even 
sentimental) gay love poetry that convinces us. 
What they long for is a gay poetry that will 
convince them. Now the second category doesn't 
have to be totally at cross purposes with our 
own needs, but we have to acknowledge that it's 
another kind of poetry altogether they want — 
hence, political poetry. That's my thesis right 
there. 

Shakespeare is very much to the point. Of 
all poets, Shakespeare alone was able to effect 
the conversion of the heterosexual metaphysic to 
the gay. (Whitman, of course, represents that 
convincingly gay love lyric we want for our- 
selves . ) 

And for a woman wert thou first created; 

Till nature, as she wrought thee, fell 
a-doting , 

And by addition me of thee defeated, 

By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 

But since she prick'd thee out for 
women’s pleasure, 

Mine be thy love, and thy love's use 

their treasure. 

Convincingly heterosexual, no? A very political 
poem. He knew full well , of course, to what 
purpose nature had outfitted his lover with a 
prick. But his lament, for other gay poets, has 
not been so facetious. All of us grow up indoc- 
trinated with the values and perceptions of het- 
erosexist society, and poets are no exception. 
Traditionally, we have had to deal not only with 
the unfortunate necessity of constructing elab- 
orate lies to tell ourselves (and Whitman fits 
here, but less successfully because he was too 
gay) but we have worried about making them pal- 
atable to a readership that was by definition 
straight. "Love" as a universal theme--c.f., 
graduate school poetry, once again — has always 
meant heterosexual love. "Universal” has for 
the most part meant the experiences of white, 
heterosexual Man, not dykes and faggots, or mere 
human beings. This is the whole premise. 

Based on that premise there have been stun- 
ning achievements that have little to do with 


eros and sexual orientation and much to do with 
poetry as a plastic art. What to the straight 
world is a sign of infirmity in a work, because 
its authorship is gay, (Williams creating 
Blanche DuBois) is precisely one of the reasons 
that convince us it is great art. Likewise, an 
intensely personal body of poetry that is not o- 
penly, militantly gay nor oppressively hetero- 
sexist (John Ashbery comes to mind) can short- 
circuit the critical system and stand quite a- 
lone and quite magnificently. 

For other, less transcendent works, howev- 
er, the premise has usually required readers who 
have a cryptographic bent to make out the real, 
gay message, often even in works that you and I 
could easily identify as "homoerotic "--these 
most often being works that critics also call 
"homoerotic" but whose authors they decline to 
call "gay." It isn't always simply a matter of 
pronouns or gender substitution. Often the en- 
ergy center of such works has been radically 
skewered. Melville's "Billy Budd" is a good ex- 
ample. The author's intentions and the motiva- 
tions of the characters themselves are kept ob- 
scure so as not to point up their gayness. Cri- 
tics have insisted Melville was interested pri- 
marily in questions of morality (writing on the 
assumption that this left-field issue, gayness, 
has nothing to do with morality) or, worse, that 
he wasn't conscious of the gay theme. He was 
and he wasn't. In actuality he was concerned 
with male beauty and its potential for destruc- 
tion. But, as is vividly demonstrated in his 
earlier South Seas novels, Melville couldn't lay 
down the argumentative groundwork, let alone 
provide the connectives, that would articulate 
clearly his homoerotic themes. 

As Louie Crew and Rictor Norton wrote in 
College English recently, if there is a metaphy- 
sic of homosexuality-- "and it probably has some- 
thing to do with friendship as the physiological 
basis of democracy "--it will be found in Whit- 
man, in Genet, in the great, indisputedly gay 
writers. I would add Melville to that list on 
the basis of Moby Dick alone. 

All this is quite ironic to me--the great 
debate — because the heterosexual metaphysic it- 
self, which has atrophied over the centuries to 
the extent that it sometimes tends to overwhelm 
heterosexual literature, is based on a corrup- 
tion of a gay metaphysic quite comprehensively 
articulated by the Greeks. But the heterosexual 
metaphysic is a metaphysic of gender, not as it 
was with the Greeks a metaphysics of erotics. 

To talk about Eros and heterosexism in the same 
breath is almost absurd when considering much of 
straight love poetry. Concurrent with the rise 
of ecclesiastical Christianity the dualities 
that resided in the Platonic Man were external- 
ized and a gross characterization, a literaliza- 
tion of the Platonic system came about. (It 
must be noted that the Greek metaphysic has no 
argument for women; it wasn't necessary.) All 
nature expressed new polarities, mirroring the 
incorporeal sphere. Male was the Eagle, Female 
the Dove. Male was Mars, Female Venus. Male 
was iron, he who is rigid. Female was copper, 
she who is maleable. 

The heterosexual metaphysic flowered when 
the poetry of gender attempted a reconciliation 
with erotics. The process of reconciliation, of 
course, was bound to be alchemical as that was 
the great obsession of the age. This tendency, 
as my professor noted, is best exemplified in 
Donne. In "The Ecstasy," to take an obvious 
f or-instance , the attempt to reconcile the radi- 
cal dualities of male/female, mind/body results 
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That leapt into the water for a kiss 
Of his own shadow, and despising many, 
Died ere he could enjoy the love of any. 



primarily in a proliferation of dualities, with 
sex as, just barely, a softening last-ditch re- 
sort. As Donne notes, the poem remains a "dia- 
logue of one" and the heterosexist premise is 
intact . 

The gay metaphysic, such as it is, doesn’t 
arise out of a complimentary system, but there 
are particular and isolated instances cf it. 

The gay metaphysic is, it seems to me, situa- 
tional — as are our ethics. 

In other poets, for instance Richard Cra- 
shaw, roughly Donne's contemporary, new uses 
were made quite literally of the heterosexust 
system. Crashaw's metaphors are internalized, 
most often in the bodies of saints, as m the 
heart of St. Teresa, "the equal poise of love's 
both parts," or in the body of Christ. The holy 
martyrs personify the poet's autoerctios. The 
poem "On Our Crucified Lord, Naked and Bloody" 
is characteristic of Crashaw's hybrid Catholi- 
cism (a cult unto itself) f with the body "too 
richly"clad in blood and the miracle of the vio- 
lence done to it to remain corporeal. The poet 
swoons ecstatically over his Heavenly Bride- 
groom. 

A poetry that is more erotic than gender 
dependent, then, as in Crashaw's case relies 
for its effects on the peculiar, or. the decora- 
tive, on the intricate, the baroque, the artifi- 
cial, even o n the superf icial — all to a greater 
extent than it does on mind-body conundrums , 
(Shakespeare's sonnet is an amusing commentary 
on this.) It contradicts the well-known Laws cf 
Nature in favor of a symbology that is not deri- 
vative of or reliant on nature, but which refers 
back to itself. Take this passage, for example, 
from the first Sestiad of Marlowe's "Hero and 
Leander " : 

His body was as straight as Circe's wand; 
Jove might have sipped out nectar from 

his hand. 

Even as delicious meat is to the taste, 

So was his neck in touching, and surpassed 
The white of Pelop’s shoulder. I could 

tell ye 

How smooth his breast was, and how white 
his belly, 

And whose immortal fingers did imprint 
That heavenly path, with many a curious 
dint , 

That runs along his back; but my rude pen 
Can hardly blazon forth the loves of men, 
Much less of powerful gods; let it suffice 
That my slack muse sings of Leander* s eyes 
Those orient cheeks and lips, exceeding 


Compare this description to the pale, chaste 
Hero, Here Marlowe uses audaciously superficial 
and even trite imagery to construct a stunning 
homoerotic Leander. 

Perhaps the often-noted reliance of gay 
artists on technique is not so trivializing as 
we might have once supposed, for it seems to be 
responsible for bringing about the gay metaphys- 
ic where it can be found. Often their works 
have been called dilletantish. I don't think 
we’ve been quite so ready as we should be to ac- 
cept dilletantism for the subversive posture it 
is . 

If gay writing has been maligned for being 
dillentantish it has often been simply because 
it was non-generalist, non- "Universal" and/or 
anti-heterosexist. (It has not always been, as 
alledged, anti-sexual or misogynic.) Gay poetry 
in particular, has not always taken heterosexist 
assumptions seriously. It has devoted itself 
with high seriousness to the most peripheral and 
frivolous objects and occurances. Because of 
this it is probably anti-metaphysical as well. 

I suppose Ronald Firbank is the archetype 
of the kind of writer who exemplifies all these 
subversive aversions. Firbank 's technique is 
one that prefers indirection to persuasion, 
archness to earnestness, the obscure to the ca- 
nonical, the singular to the norm. The in- joke 
and the sudden reversal, the put-down and the 
gross understatement (to say nothing of mis- 
statement and sheer prevarications) — all work 
toward expressing the amorphousness of experi- 
ence in Firbank. He concentrates on phenomena — 
a word which Lytton Strachey and his friends 
used to mean "real people" engaged in their dai- 
ly activities--but his basic conviction is that 
phenomena, when rendered accurately, are not on- 
ly trivial, they are all that there is and they 
are, thus, amoral. 

So, even the greatest questions — love , re- 
ligion, death — are psoed in a different way. 

The heavenly love of mothers in such contexts is 
liable to be compared to the tortures of the in- 
quisition. Death in life is commonplace. As in 
Firbank, a noblewoman's pet dog is as likely to 
receive the sacraments as is a Cardinal — and 
likely as not the Cardinal himself will die like 
a dog, as does Firbank* s, naked save for his 
mitre, on the flagstones of the cathedral after 
running after his acolyte over the crypts in 
hot, sexual pursuit. 

Gradually, of course, the reversals and the 
metamorphose, that are the mortar and bricks of 
dilletantism have come to reflect less and less 

a subversive view of the world; instead, the 
world around us has caught up with dilletantism 
and human events are not the consequential re- 
sults of human morality we once assumed they 

were. The gay ethos itself, which has always 
been mutable, suits the new unsystematized phe- 
nomenal world. We recognize it as modernism. 

In Genet's Funeral Rites the canon of the Furer 
bugger all of Europe; the Parisian boys content- 
edly allow themselves to be screwed in the ass 
by the invaders; they will snipe at their op- 
pressors on the avenues the next day. Sex role 
stereotypes harden and shatter, as in Our Lady 
of the Flowers and Querelle , The silly queen 
develops muscles shadowboxing and they melt at 
sight of a prick. Her macho gestures, Genet re- 
minds us, are seldom the gestures of "real men." 
But, we might cry out with George Gilder (though 
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in exultation, not dismay), what is a "real 

man?" 

As Ian Young wrote in a commentary on Cava- 
fy , there have been many homosexual poets, but 
few poets of homosexuality. In our time the 
poet of homosexuality not only takes the risk of 
being considered foolish, irrelevant and exhib- 
itionistic--in other words, the traditional 
risks--but risks being political. Lorca is 
surely a case in point. Although his poetry 
can hardly be considered uncloseted, it can be 
said with some justification that he died for 
it, because he was gay. His murderers dumped 
him into his grave saying there were enough fag- 
gots in Granada. 

The psychic oppression that most of us suf- 
fer under transfers directly to our poetry and 
can often result in the death of it, if not the 
"flattening out" of it. Gay poetry is a potent 
medium — full of ripe feeling, humor, humanity — 
but it is often just potentially poetry as well. 
It should be enough for us to be poets of homo- 
sexuality; that premise is certainly radical e- 
nough. But often it is not. Poetry is the 
least militant and most private of the arts and 
now gay poetry is required to be rhetorical when 
it should be most personal. In this country, 
where there is no outstanding tradition of re- 
volutionary poetry to foster militance, it is 
just that much more difficult to write it. 

It is here, perhaps, that any concern we 
might have over a gay metaphysic is misplaced. 
For the heterosexist poetry of gender was pro- 
foundly political in its own way. The gay sen- 
sibility, as in Firbank, for instance, doesn't 
proceed along doctrinaire lines. On the con- 
trary. So, if we accept that gay poetry is by 
definition individualistic, does that mean that 
it must be wedded, as well to an arbitrarily im- 
posed category, manely homosexuality itself? In 
that it is a minority poetry, it must. To the 
extent that it aims to be militant, it must. 

The question is: to what extent? 

Politics has little use for honesty and the 
obligation of a poet is to be honest . If a gay 

metaphysic means exchanging two genders for one 
and the ability to mention the unmentionables in 
sharp black and white, I don't think it's for 
me. It's as arbitrary, then, and as capricious 
as the old categories imposed by the heterosexu- 
al metaphysic and it's reactionary. 

Perhaps, as my professor implied, gay poe- 
try will never be considered as poetry qua poe- 
try until the straight establishment can invent 
a metaphysic to rationalize it. Gay poets 
shouldn't be deceived into thinking anything but 
that writers writing from the outside of the 
dominant culture will not see their works admit- 
ted into that culture in significant numbers. 

For this reason, metaphysics is very much a 
problem, for we can't counter their arguments 

with ours. Poetry is no fit vehicle for persua- 
sion . 

Conf essionalism made it easier to write gay 
poetry. Existentialism might do the same. Pol- 
itics, except as a persistent entity (one hopes) 
m our lives as gay people, will not. Neither 
conf essionalism, existentialism nor politics, as 
has been proven in our recent poetry, can guar- 
antee excellence, or--as has also been illustra- 
red--honesty . What we are really looking for is 
the kind of excellence that proceeds from the 
cr.cegrity of poets bearing witness to theri own 
circumstances. The gay sensibility, tradition, 
me taphysic--such as it has been — is full of such 
witness even when the externals, like politics, 
have been absent. 

Stan Persky writes in his poem "Slaves": 


Sometimes I think poetry is the benumbed 

and limited expression of the limited 
! space 

i (a ghetto) we're given. 

Gay poetry has often been that. Criticisms of 
poets like Auden stem primarity, I think, not 
from the lack or discernable amount of gayness 
in their work but from their place in society, 
i Recently gay critics have thus tended to politi- 
cize and diminish Auden's work because his voice 
wasn't a ghetto voice. Perhaps we should take a 
longer view of it, however, and question how 
many poets are really establishment poets. 
Auden's best poetry, if not "benumbed and limit- 
ed," is a minority voice. Persky' s new freedom 
to question our traditional voice is, in the 
context of the poetic problems Auden’s genera- 
tion faced, a radical development. 

When gay poetry came out of the closet it 
lost some of its mystery and romance, much as 
i did the old-style bars, the "seamy" side of 
| life. As repression energized past gay writing, 
our new spiritual lattitude might energize our 
poetry now as well, as the ghetto undergoes 
transformation into community. 



George Whitmore is a New York 
poet and critic. His latest 
book is GETTING GAY IN NEW 
YORK (Free Milk Fund Press, 
340 West End Ave, N.Y.G.) and 
he currently writes a column 
for the ADVOCATE, 
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CHANGE 


short story 

DuMont Howard 


SEASON 


It's November 10 and sinfully cold even 
for November 10. However, encased ir. my heavy 
parka and warm pants I am prepared. I'm. ever, 
wearing an undershirt, something I never dc . 

But this, of course, is a special occasion, I 
am going on a trip. 

Oddly enough I am not only on time but 
somewhat early. The one o'clock train will not 
arrive for some twenty minutes according :: the 
large clock by the Seagrams ad at the end of 
the station. Oddest of all I am net in the 
least impatient at this wait although I have 
nothing to do to occupy the time. Other chan 
the ticket which lies in the right pocket of my 
coat bearing the legend Atlantic City in boxy 
computer type the time ahead--f orever 7 --is co- 
tally blank. I'm not going to think about that 
and besides the reason I chose Atlantic City is 
that it offers nothing to me --neither friends, 
work nor diversion. And because it is the off- 
season it will have the awkward, slightly ridic- 
ulous, desolate quality that pleasure resorts 
have when all the pleasure has gone back home. 

I shall feel quite comfortable there. 

My mind is functioning strangely. Numbly, 
it seems merely to register what passes before 
my eyes. I watch the old man at the newsstand 
arrange his candy bars, the new arrivals lugging 
their suitcases, the drunk sleeping on the bench 
opposite. It's like a documentary--CBS news vi- 
sits the train station — except Walter Cror.kite 1 s 
voice over is not coming through. Without his 
voice to guide the footage I just watch bewil- 
dered and paralyzed, uncertain whether to change 
the channel or call the station. My fingers are 
nervously squeezing and tearing the old bunched 
kleenexes that inhabit the bottom of my coat 
pocket. The clock has moved only two minutes. 
Eighteen more minutes. My mind begins to re- 
view the day's events as it has done repeatedly, 
looking for a sign or mistake or direction. The 
day had started as my days usually start. I got 
up with Peter when the alarm clock rang at 7:15. 
We had English muffins, eggs and black coffee. 

In the vicinity of 8:15 I kissed him and he went 
off to work. As always. Then, instead of get- 
ting ready for work myself I retrieved my small 
red plaid suitcase from the fop of the bedroom 
closet, quite calmly as if I did it routinely. 

I filled the suitcase with underwear and socks 
and pants and shirts, and for intellectual ful- 
fillment several conscientious and intimidating 


lengthy novels. I pulled the zipper around the 
suitcase, locked the clasp and placed the key in 
my right pants packet. Then seated at the large 
desk in the living room I removed the yellow 
lined pad from the center drawer. Without pause 
I wrote the letter I would leave for Peter. 
Folding it, I put it in a long white envelope, 
enclosed the key to the apartment and sealed it. 
I left this conspicuously on the desk, picked up 
the suitcase and walked out the door of the a- 
partment, closing it carefully to make sure it 
locked behind me. It was 9:03. 

The walk to the station was quickly covered 
mercifully without meeting anyone I knew. By 
9:35 my ticket was purchased and I had found an 
empty seat on a bench near the gate where my 
train would leave. I make a mental note to lat- 
ter ponder the casual efficiency with which I 
accomplished this as if acting out a script 
written by someone else. Without tears, longing 
glances, I have packed a red plaid suitcase and 
deserted my lover of five years. I have not 
really planned this trip at all. While getting 
something from the desk I have looked casually 
at the train schedule just in case I might want 
to go somewhere. I have also figured out what 
clothes I might take, when I would leave, where 
I would go and what preparations I would make 
but casually and of course "just-in-case." 

These thoughts and observations have been made 
slowly over the last week. Each without the 
committment of any real action so that if my 
growing idea died no one would know. And if it 
survived no one would guess till I did not show 
up for work, till Peter got my letter, till the 
Christmas cards arrived with just "Peter" and 
not "Peter and Richard," 

I speculate with fascination on the reac- 
tions of my friends at my unexpected flight. 

This oddly enough is the only aspect of the pro- 
ceedings that gives me any sense of pleasure. I 
am pleased with the bold and sudden directness 
of what I have done that will shock them. "But 
why?" they will cry, "Didn't you love him?" "Of 
course," I'll reply with worldly condescension 
or perhaps just a gentle sigh at the incompre- 
hension of little minds. What will they think? 

I mean not that I care really except I feel so 
uncertain. What do I think? The tragedy is 
that I cannot talk to anyone about it because 
they would be shocked, because it seems unfair 
to Peter and because I suspect that no one is 
going to be of any help anyway. All my close 
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I watch the old man at the newsstand arrange 

his candy Oars, the new arrivals lugging their suit 
cases , the drunks sleeping on the bench opposite. 

It’s like a documentary — CBS news visits the 
train station except Walter Cronkite 1 s voice over 

is not coming through. Without his voice to guide 
the footage I just watch bewildered and paralyzed, 
uncertain whether to change the channel or call 

the station. " 
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friends are Peter's friends too and they will 
see Peter's side of it. I won't see Peter's 
side of this because if I do I'll lose my abili- 
ty to do anything for myself. I need someone to 
see my side alone-- to reaffirm and explain it to 
me. Certainly not my mother who is in the first 
place squeamish about two men living together as 
lovers and insists on pretending we're platonic 
"roomates" and in the second place because she 
is incapable of discussing anything on a person- 
al level . She can inform you with total candor 
about the tragedy of her neighbor down the 
street or Aunt Sylvia in Millwaukee — anything f 
anyone but right here and right now. She 
doesn't get any closer. It's a kind of voyeur- 
istic psyche (which she refers to as her Yankee 
reserve and finds particularly charming and lov- 
able) . When she hears I've left Peter she'll 
discuss, dissect and emote it with my father or 
sister but she'll never even mention it to me. 

If I mention it to her she'll say "You know I 
don't feel comfortable talking about this.' 1 My 
father isn't much better. Oh, he'll talk about 
it if I insist. As I begin to explain something 
he'll take over the story, stop listening and 
inject his own motivations and explanations. In 
the end I'll have to argue with him just to keep 
the basic facts accurate and he'll confuse me 
into totally doubting my perceptions of the in- 
cident. 


the kitchen. I'm the one who chews his nails, 
never rinses out the bathtub and forgets his 
birthday. Peter even uses bookmarks --not even 
made-up ones like paperclips and stray socks-- 
but the real ones they give you at the book- 
store . 

So why am I taking a train that will leave 
in--Oh God--five minutes to a place I don't even 
like, to escape five years with possibly the 
most perfect man I've ever known. I even like 
his mother, I know the reason but it's not a 
good reason. When they ask "But why? Didn't 
you love him?" I don't want to start crying and 
say, "Oh, shit, of course I loved him but I'm 
leaving him because I don't want to spend the 
rest of my life with him." And that is all. 

I've known ever since the day Peter and I moved 
in together that if two men could get married, 
if I believed in marriage and if Peter asked me 
(would he ask me?) I would not marry him. But 
no one asked me and until recently I didn't even 
ask myself. But I don't even believe in this 
Prince Charming business or eternal love non- 
sense. I believe in "hard-nosed" reality day by 
day and you do the dishes, I'll do the laundry. 
And every day of the last five years I've wanted 
to live with Peter. I still want to live with 
him today, I know I'll want to live with him to- 
morrow and I'm pretty sure about next week. But 
I don't want to be with him next year or ten 


"I need someone to see my side alone--to re- 
affirm and explain it to me. Certainly not my 
mother who is in the first place squeamish about 
two men living together as lovers... and in the 
second place because she is incapable of discus- 
sing anything on a personal level." 


Why am I leaving Peter? (Come on contes- 
tant number one, only eight minutes till train 
time.) Because the apartment's two-year lease 
came up for renewal? Because last Friday was my 
twenty-eighth birthday and I'm not getting any 
younger? Because Peter has finally realized 
that I take my coffee black and has stopped of- 
fering milk? Because I've caught Peter and me 
playing little couple games for company like 
seeing them to the door our arms linked around 
each other's waist until we unconsciously drop 
them when the door closes? Or perhaps I'm 

scared this is all there is ever going to be and 
rather than believe it I'll settle for less. Or 
is the answer a) all of the above; b) none of 
the above; or c) not enough information to ans- 
wer the question. 

Perhaps another approach. I am not leaving 
Peter because he's bad in bed (he's super in 
bed) , not because I don't love him. As much as 
I understand love — maybe I just don't understand 
it?--I love Peter more than I've ever loved any- 
one. Even better, or is it worse?, I like and 
respect him which gives him by a rough estimate 
an all-around person rating of 99 and 99/100% 
pure. Even I rate lower because I cheat at sol- 
ataire and never tell the cashier when she un- 
dercharges me. I'm not leaving him because he 
has disgusting personal habits like belching, 
picking his nose or leaving dirty underwear in 


years from now. 

Over the loudspeaker comes the rushed, 
practically incomprehensible voice of the an- 
nouncer declaring that my train is loading at 
stairway 2. Two minutes to go and I am waiting 
for Peter to appear and convince me that I'm 
making a mistake even though he couldn't know 
where I am, doesn't even know I have gone any- 
where. I pick up my suitcase aware that if some 
kind of disaster happens like I fall down the 
stairs and break my leg or the train leaves ear- 
ly or it explodes before I get on I would most 
likely go home and forget the whole thing. But 
trains are seldom on time and never early, you 
can't count on them to explode and I can't stand 
the thought of hurling myself down those hard 
stone steps so I board the train without mishap. 

I find an empty seat at the end of the car, 
put my suitcase on the rack above and sit gazing 
through the glass as the last passengers board. 
The train starts and I search for Peter running 
along the platform but the platform is empty. 

My immersion in the scenes sliding past is in- 
terrupted by the conductor. Referring I suppose 
to my warm clothes he observes conversationally, 
"Looks like we're going to have a cold winter," 
while he waits for my ticket. I began to laugh 
but stopped suddenly when I realized it sounded 
excessively bitter. "Yes," I said. "I'm afraid 

^ ^ rr 
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The following has been taken from an article in the 1900 
edition of the JAHRBUCH FUR SEXUELLE ZW1S CHEN STU FEN » vol. 
II, which was the annual publication of the Scientific- 
Humanitarian Committee from 1899 to 1922. The committee, 
under the leadership of Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld, worked ac- 
tively in Germany and elsewhere in Europe for public edu- 
cation about "intermediate sexual types" and for repeal 
of anti -homosexual laws. 

We gain from the article an idea of the consciousness and 
lifestyle of the author, a professor of natural sciences 
In Berlin, In editing the original, I have omitted a few 
minor incidents, philosophical digressions and several 
poems 0 

A peculiar feeling of apprehension comes 
over me as I undertake the task of delving into 
my life's past and bringing out a number of e- 
vents before a large readership. Now that I 
have begun, I'm tempted to hold back once a- 
gain, for what I shall be reliving and depict- 
ing is so personal, so initmate that I am re- 
luctant to divulge it publically. Will people 
misunderstand what I relate? Will they misun- 
derstand me? And consequently won't my already 
wounded soul be afflicted with new injuries? 
Despite all this; it is right that in my coming 
out to the world I should stand up for an en- 
tire class of basically unhappy, misunderstood 
and persecuted human beings. Since my struggle 
is for the benefit of my brothers, I shall un- 
dertake it. I want to show those of you who 
feel so secure, so free, so superior because of 
your "normal" sexual persuasion that we, the 
outcast "abnormal sexuals" experience the same 
scope and depth in our feelings, the same power 
in our emotions, the same tenderness in our 
soul that your poets have described — "yours" 
(alas! so many of them were really ours!) such 
as Shakespeare, Grillparzer, Plato and all 
those who have a complete understanding and 
sympathy for us, including the greatest of them 
all — Goethel . . . 

In this I am presenting myself as a sub- 


ject for observation, or better, research, but 
--and let there be no misunderstanding — without 
any embarrassment and without any reluctance to 
study and question what I say about myself. 

The ones who stand to benefit to some extent 
will be, not me personally, but all my comrades 
in suffering, that outcast class so to speak, 
of homosexual men to which l--both unfortunate- 
ly and thankf ully — belong . 

Just why I say unfortunately will become 
clear from the following narrative, for it will 
reveal the struggles, the rejection and the ter- 
rible experiences to which I have been exposed. 
But also I say thankfully because I openly ack- 
nowledge the following {and it frees my heart 
to do so) : if today someone were to come up to 
me and promise to cure me of my homosexual in- 
clinations and instill in me the love of women 
{something which more than thirty years of ex- 
perience on my part convinces me he could not 
do), I would thank him for the offer, but flat- 
ly turn it down, because to me the most unique, 
sublime and wonderful love is homosexual love. 

But now 1 1 11 plunge into the turbulent wa- 
ters of my past. 

I can visualize my childhood once again, 
see myself as a small, lively healthy child 
raised by the loving and caring hands of my 
parents. Mother and Father have been dead 
now for many years; they never learned how 
things have turned out for me. And yet sexual- 
ly it was no different then from now. I men- 
tion this deliberately, as a fact of experience 
to counter claims that the love instinct in 
children (up to 14 and 15 years of age, even 17 
and 18) is sexually neuter. That may be the 
case for some, but it certainly is not the case 
for all. My own case speaks against it; with 
me there was never any doubt. I never loved 
any other than males of younger or approximate- 
ly the same age. I loved them with always the 
swelling of an inner, deeply passionate soul. 
Such was already the case wh-n I entered school 
at the age of about eight years. There was a 
young boy of about my age with a cute face and 
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Movies can and have drawn characters 
with rich, detailed psychological motivations... 
it's insulting to be expected to accept Sonny as 
he is portrayed. His gayness is like a biologi- 
cal hiccough — just a comic embarrassment. 


attractive features; I can see him even now, 
dressed in a charming gray suit, with long, 
baggy trousers (for which he was teased by many 
schoolmates). I took such interest in him that 
I was deeply anguished when the teacher struck 
him with a ruler (he was a very mediocre stud- 
ent) and would have preferred asking the teach- 
er to punish me in his stead. But I didn't, 
for I was an obedient pupil and, if rambunc- 
tious, even more reserved. Likewise I never 
dared to approach the little boy and associate 
with him or even show my wonderful innermost 
feelings of love. Evenutally I lost track of 
him. . . 

I was 12^ years old and in the Fourth Form 
when I began to have feelings for a fellow stud- 
ent named E.V. The first poetry I ever composed 
(at age 14^) was dedicated to him--sin,ple and 
clumsy, but nevertheless deeply felt love poems. 
The affection I felt for my friend, younger by 
half a year, seemed to please him; but when I 
once asked him if he loved me and if he could 
return my love, I received a negative answer. 
Soon I was obliged to learn a sad fact cf life, 
namely that people are more inclined tc indulge 
in baser actions which provide some immediate 
satisfaction than in ideals of feeling and deed, 
which of course require strength of character : 
E.V., who did not love me (and I recognize that 
he could not love me because he was cf a dif- 
ferent type) , entered just the same into sexual 
contact with me, limited of course to mere 
touching. I retained my feelings of attraction 
toward him even beyond our schooldays, long af- 
ter we had given up all intimacy. The passion 
of earlier days was no longer alive within m.e , 
for E.V. grew from a charming and at times cle- 
ver youth into a young man with an ordinary cut- 
look toward life and without any more profound 
intellectual ambitions. Even so, when I was a- 
bout nineteen and the two of us were returning 
home from an evening meeting of an alumni soci- 
ety (associated with our former school), I once 
more offered him my friendship and asked for 
his; and I could not complain, even when my 
heart became heavy. . . . 

The years went by, and I came to know a 
family with a young son whose appearance and 
manner made me suspect he was an effeminate ho- 
mosexual. I was not especially enthralled with 
the ways of him or his family, nor was he par- 
ticularly to my liking physically; nevertheless, 
motivated by the thought that I might at last 
fulfill my most private desires and fantasies of 
love, I acted first friendly, then tenderly to- 
ward him. And when I dared to press the first 
fleeting kiss to his lips, and afterward asked 
him if he were angry with me on account of it, 
he said charmingly and gently, "No," and sat in 
my lap. I started falling in love with him. We 
kissed each other often and passionately; sexu- 
ally we restrained ourselves for a long while. 

I thought that I could overcome with the 
strength of my love the differences in temper- 
ment that doubtless existed between us, and if 


he would only love me in return, I could over- 
look certain failings in him. . . . Unfortunately 
our relationship, which had started out so 
brightly was not to last very long. During a 
three-week summer excursion that I took with K. 
V. , it became apparent from our being together 
and relating every day that he was not suitable 
for me. His dogmatism plus a certain stubborn- 
ness that was undiminished by indulgence or af- 
fectionate words combined to harden my once joy- 
fully tender heart and made me turn gradually 
inward. I doubted whether he had ever loved me 
as I had loved and longed for him. After our 
return from the trip, I was more sparing with 
my affections, and we saw each other progres- 
sively less often. A cloud had covered our re- 
lationship, and even though he revealed to me 
his feminine homosexuality--rather late in the 
game, of course, possibly because he had not 
been fully aware of it himself--it led to a fin- 
al, though friendly, breaking up. 

I shall pass quickly over the subsequent e- 
vents in my lovelife. Bitter disappointments 
were to come my way. In a surge of idealistic 
romanticism I endeavored to elevate a man in- 
volved in (male) prostitution to higher pur- 
suits by means of the triumphant power of love. 
Love might indeed have been able to bring this 
about, but not when it was strongly felt only by 
me; the one to be saved would have had to love 
me too, to trust in me, to devote himself to me, 
long for me, be willing to follow me. After 
half a year during which I gave him money, time, 
and all my love, after I had been torn between 
hope and doubt, hope and disappointment, I fi- 
nally realized that the same wave which had car- 
ried the one I loved to me in the first place 
had returned to engulf him again. Emotionally I 
was crushed; and on more than one occasion, when 
I confided in a particular friend with whom I am 
completely candid and who, although he himself 
is heterosexual, fully understands me, I gave 
into my misery with a flood of tears and was 
consoled by this friend, who even in this cir- 
cumstance understood and raised my spirits. 

While the rest of the world just shrugged its 
shoulders at the likes of me, at people with my 
emotional and sexual inclinations, and met every 
cry of anguish with another judgement of con- 
tempt, here was one human soul who recognized 
even in me a divine spark, who respected and be- 
stowed the love of a true friend upon a creature 
of God, even when that person, with no evil in- 
tentions, deviated from the norm. 

"With no evil intentions!" — There had been 
a time when I saw myself as rejected by God be- 
cause I carried desires within me which, however 
pure they might have seemed to me, were deemed 
abhorrent by the great majority of people, or at 
least were ridiculed. During this period I be- 
came involved in a potentially dangerous affair 
whereby, because of inexperience, I foolishly 
made advances to a certain young man. The re- 
sulting circumstances provided on the one hand 
the impetus for me to return with all my heart 
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...it is right that in my coming out to the 
world I should stand up for an entire class of 
basically unhappy, misunderstood and persecuted 
human beings. Since my struggle is for the ben- 
efit of my brothers, I shall undertake it." 


to the ultimate help in time of need: God. On 
the other hand, having once gone from a believ- 
ing youth to a materialistic student as a result 
of my scientific education, it was none other 
than even deeper scientific reflection, in par- 
ticular the study of the theory of perception 
and of the history of science as it reveals the 
development and change of concepts, that really 
determined my return to belief in God and marked 
my public advocacy of faith.... 

On the occasion of a party sponsored by the 
alumni society mentioned earlier, part of which 
included theatrical performance, I met a young 
apprentice hairdresser and made a date with him 
for the next day. I admit that this was wrong, 
for the young man was not so likeable that I 
could have fallen in love with him at first 
sight: but really, don't heterosexual men do the 
same thing? Don’t they frequently form acquain- 
tances with young women they would like to have 
sex with but not marry? What was more, for 
months I had been feeling empty and lonely, and 
was therefore content to find an enjoyable sub- 
stitute for the sought-after true love. It was 
also conceivable that the young man could turn 
out to have a character that would allow a more 
profound, spiritual closeness to develop between 
us. But in the end I should emphasize that the 
festive mood which the evening instilled in me 
contributed more than a little toward making me 
bold and supressed my otherwise serious and in- 
troverted self. The result was to be disaster- 
ous . 

While we were together the next day, I re- 
cognized from the things my companion said that 
he was not my sort of person. He was callous 
and unprincipled, something which was apparent 
from the way he described his relations with his 
master barber. At first we talked about arrang- 
ing another get-together, but I decided against 
it. Then the hairdresser asked to know my name, 
position, and residence which I didn't give him 
but which he later found out anyway from the 
head of the society referred to above. 

After this he showed up at my apartment in 
the company of another young man whom he falsely 
introduced as his brother, demanding that I pro- 
vide support for the latter who was unemployed. 

I replied that this was impossible. Then he re- 
called our encounter with the assertion that he 
would not take no for an answer. 

Just then the cleaning woman arrived to 
clean the apartment, and I was anxious not to 
continue the matter there at home; so under the 
pretext of having to leave, I led the two out of 
my apartment and wandered with them around the 
streets . 

I then asked once more what the hairdres- 
ser's request was, and when I refused any sup- 
port on the basis of my financial circumstances, 
he threatened to expose me publically and turn 
me into the police if I did not accede to his 
demand. I now insisted that the hairdresser's 
companion, who up to this point had not left our 
side, withdraw for the remainder of our conver- 


sation, since I had never had anything to do 
with him and did not even know him. Whereupon 
the fellow dropped behind us for a short while, 
soon came right back. The hairdresser declared 
that if I didn't give him money, he would "make 
a real scene" right there on the street. Fin- 
ally, after repeating my order, the hairdres- 
ser's companion left us alone, and I pointed out 
to the hairdresser that he had no right to be de- 
manding money from me, that he too would be pen- 
alized, and that his action constituted black- 
mail. His response was that it made no differ- 
ence to him if he were penalized along with me 
or--after I interjected that I had done nothing 
for which I could be punished — at least I would 
be subjected to ridicule, and he would do his 
best to "blow up" the whole affair. After more 
insistence on his part I gave him five marks, 
just to get rid of him. But he wanted more, and 
followed me as I tried to hurry away, until I 
had handed over another 1.50 marks and 50 pfen- 
nigs beyond that. Then he left. 

One can well imagine how I felt as I walked 
home. It was not the loss of the money which 
upset me but rather the knowledge that I had 
fallen prey to a shameless, depraved man and had 
even if only one time, degraded myself with this 
person (we had engaged in mutual masturbation) . 
Dark fears and suspicion pervaded my spirit; for 
weeks I was depressed and nervous as I passed a- 
long the street, in constant fear that I would 
meet him again. And in fact he showed up not 
quite two months later, this time with a differ- 
ent companion who behaved with incredible auda- 
city and vulgarity. Judging from his accent 
he was from Cologne, and so I will refer to him 
as the Cologner. The two rang the doorbell to 
my apartment, and as I opened it, they pushed 
their way in, the Cologner leading the way. To 
my question of what they wanted, the hairdresser 
said he wanted money. Then when I replied that, 
as I had explained previously, my means were in- 
sufficient, the Cologner burst out, "Oh, that’s 
a bunch of crap!" and threw a very crude accusa- 
tion at me. This charge I faced with serious- 
ness and calm, and the hairdresser corroborated 
my claim. Then the Cologner, who now dominated 
the argument, said it would be better for me if 
I quit resisting; the hairdresser wanted to go 
to Cologne to look for work, he claimed; all I 
had to do was give him the fare and I'd be rid 
of him. As I hesitated, he threatened that the 
hairdresser would turn me in and bring the scan- 
dal out into the open. 

I pointed out that the two were trying to 
blackmail me, to which the Cologner replied, 
sure, if the case went to the police, the hair- 
dresser would land in jail, but I would be the 
one who got the publicity. I should therefore 
be smart and hand over a single payment (the 
fare was 27.50 marks), and the two would put in 
writing their promise to leave me alone. At 
last, in order to get rid of them, I gave in. 

The written pledge was made out — but then the 
Cologner demanded, instead of 27.50 marks, 50 
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marks since the hairdresser had to live too. To 
that X gave in also. In exchange for the pledge 
which the Cologner, however, refused to sign, I 
counted out the required amount. But now the 
Cologner wanted an additional 20 marks for him- 
self, in recompense for having come along. I 
protested that I hadn't asked him to come, 
whereupon he dismissed this observation as non- 
sense and threatened to raise a scandal if I 
didn't hand over the money. I submitted to this 
demand too in order to avoid an ugly scene in 
the building. However, while I was preparing, 

. wallet in hand, to count out the 20 marks for the 
Cologner, he asked for a look into my billfold 
to see how much I had left in it, giving his 
"word of honor" not to take anything out. I re- 
fused of course, but he grabbed for it, while I 
held on tight. Anger seized me? I wrestled with 
the decision to put the entire outrageous situ- 
ation, which was turning me inside out, to an 
end by use of force. Still I hesitated? the 
fear of being exposed publically held me back. 

The wallet started to rip apart, and upon the 
repeated assurance from the Cologner that he'd 
leave the contents alone, in which I naturally 
placed no faith, I let it go. Then he pulled 
out all the bills, amounting to 40 marks. (That 
day I had withdrawn 100 marks from the bank to 
live on; since I live alone, I keep absolutely 
none of my money at home.) Even this I allowed 
to happen. Hereupon the two departed. The Col- 
ogner assured me once again that they would not 
return to bother me, while threatening, on the 
other hand, that if I were to "go upstairs" and 
"blow the whistle" that "something would hap- 
pen." 

When they had gone, I collapsed into a 
chair and cried. Oh! that I should have to deal 


with people so common and so corrupt; I, who 
still believed in the same ideals as I had dur- 
ing my optimistic youth? whose breast was imbued 
with striving for the highest goals, those that 
satisfy the spirit and uplift the heart? who 
felt himself touched by the breath of that love 
of. mankind which had once been purely and total- 
ly embodied in Christ, — 1 pulled myself together 
and, tormented internally by despair, hurried to 
my friend — who I previously mentioned was heter- 
osexual — that I might share my misery with him 
and thereby find some comfort. From him came the 
advice, which I later followed, that if I was 
pressured again by the two rogues, I should go 
to the police and the courts for help, or else I 
would become a chronic victim of extortion. 

And that is exactly what I did, when almost 
two months later the Cologner, this time by him- 
self, tried to get into my apartment. Upon 
hearing the doorbell, I fastened the safety 
chain before opening the door. He, however, 
thrust his foot into the crack, thereby prevent- 
ing me from closing the door after recognizing 
who it was. At this he threw himself against 
the door and tried to force it open, but was un- 
successful because I was also pushing from the 
other side. I demended three times that he back 
away, on grounds of the Right of Domestic Secur- 
ity, but he would not yield. When I tried to 
push him away, he even struck me on the back of 
the hand with his cane while shouting the most 
vulgar oaths and threats. I warned him that I 
was going to summon the police, but he screamed 
that he would sooner die than quit. Quickly I 
moved away from the door, grabbed a nearby tool 
and rammed it through the opening in the door, 
hitting him on the face. He cried out, jumped 
back, and X slammed the door. Several times he 
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backed up for a running start and threw himself 
at the door; I could see that the door would 
soon give way under repeated blows. But then he 
rang the doorbell again, demanded to be let in, 
cursed me with every imaginable vulgarity. Fin- 
ally, seeing that he was having no success, he 
demanded one mark from me for the ride home, 
saying that if I didn't give him at least this 
much, he would lie in ambush for me and inflict 
physical injury as well as public disgrace upon 
me. In order to put an end to what one may well 
imagine to be an extremely painful scene in the 
corridor, I shoved the mark through the letter 
slot in the door, and the Cologner went away. 

What was left for me to do? Should I again 
avoid taking the measures I had been advised to 
take and once again be the victim of further 
persecution? Would I be able to withstand, a- 
part from the loss of money, any more soul- shat- 
tering, morally devastating experiences? Or 
should I file charges and subject myself to a 
painful court case?... I ran to my friend, I 
called on God for help — no avail. I asked my- 
self if I was so vile a creature to deserve this 
fate. Thoughts of suicide began to occur; away 
from a world which will not understand me, which 
will not acknowledge my individuality. . . . 

I decided — not out of revenge but in self- 
defense against future dangers — to take my ugly 


experiences to the police. The hairdresser and 
the Cologner were arrested and, after an exten- 
sive investigation, the case was tried with the 
public excluded. The charges were extortion, 
disturbing the peace, assault, and robbery. Af- 
ter the public prosecutor had moved that the 
hairdresser be given three months and the Col- 
ogner 1H years in prison, the court took the 
matter under advisement and returned a verdict 
specifying considerably longer terms of punish- 
ment: the hairdresser got six months, the Col- 
ogner two years, with the time of pre-trial de- 
tention additional to the sentence. 

* 

Let me now turn away from the gloomy events 
described above and conclude with a more cheer- 
ful one. I was fortunate enough to meet a young 
man whose qualities of heart and mind influenced 
me to enter into intimacy with him. As a result 
of the impressions left upon me by all that I 
had experienced, I could not immediately summon 
forth my former youthful jubilation and throw 
myself enraptured at his feet. So, in one of 
the first poems that I wrote for him, I brought 
out the questions and doubts which, I would like 
to believe, will forever prove to be unfounded. 

I conclude by presenting the poem here; 


Your sweet mouth has avowed, 

In tender words, in ecstatic kisses, 

That which trembling I had to know 
In the very depths of my soul; 

You love me. You want to wander 
Hand in hand with me in the land of 

Sunshine , 

Yet still there remains for me one question: 

Will you love me forever? 

Sould another, with youthful beauty, 

Enter the circle of your life, 

Should he approach you passionately 
In a more engaging way 

When all the while my eyes are far away 
And the sound of my voice is dissipated by the wind: 

Is even then my image inscribed in your heart? 

Will your love for me remain unswerving? 

And if some external force, 

Inimical to our basic nature, 

Arises to sever you from me, 

And enshrouds your soul in Night; 

When bitter pain then threatens us with separation, 

And death leans darkly over us, 

When your strength of hope is nearly exhausted: 

Will you go on loving me with constant faithfulness? 

Suppose my luck abandons me, 

And poverty and sorrow surround me — 

Many a day in my life turns to torment, 

And my heart's outlook, bleak; 

But I , upon seeing your open eye , 

Am still blessed with consolation, still have sweet heavenly 
Will I even then, when nothing else remains for me, 

Retain the full measure of your true love? 

And if I stand in battle with the world, 

Attacked by prejudices and afflictions 
From secure fortresses on all sides, 

I alone on desolate ground, 

My yearning glance turned heavenward, 

My heart moved by Earth's deepest woe, 

And, alas, perhaps driven from place to place: 

Gan you then, even then, love me confidently? 


Gestanden hat dein susser Mund 
In Worten zart, in sel'gen Kussen, 

Was be bend ich verlangt ' zu wissen 
In meiner Seele tiefstem Grund: 

Du hast mich lieb, Du willst im 

Sonnenland 

Gemeinsam mit mir wandeln Hand in Hand, 

Und doch — ist eine Frage mir geblieben: 

Wirst du mich immer, immer also lieben? 

Wenn nur ein andrer, jugendschon, 

Sich drangt in deines Lebens Kreise, 

Wenn in gewinnenderer Weise 
Er sich dir naht mit heissem Fleh'n 

Und fern dann meiner Augen Strahlen sind 
Und meiner Stimme Klang verweht der Wind: 

Ist dir auch dann mein Bild ins Herz geschrieben? 
Wirst du auch dann mich unverbruchlich lieben? 

Und wenn sich eine aussere Macht 
Der fremd ist tiefstes Wesen, 

Ereifert, dich von mir zu losen, 

Und deine Seele hullt in Nacht ; 

Wenn uns der Trennung bitterer Schmerz dann droht, 
Und dunkel uber uns sich meigt der Tod, 

Wenn deiner Hoffnung Kraft fast aufgerieben: 

Willst du voll Treu' mich standhaft weiter lieben? 

Nimm an, es weicht von mir das Gluck, 

Und Not und Sorge mich umgeben — 

Zur Qual wird mancher Tag im Leben 
Und trub des Herzens Zukunftsblick; 

Ich aber hab' , seh' ich dein Auge offen, 
hope — Noch sel'gen Trost , noch himmlisch susses Hoffen — 

Wird mir alsdann, wenn nichts mir sonst geblieben, 
Noch voll zuteil dein innig trautes Lieben? 

Und stehe ich im Kampf der Welt 
Mit Vorurteilen und Gebresten 
Befehdet rings von sichren Festen, 

Einsam ich selbst auf odem Feld , 

Den Sehnsuchtsblick gelenkt zu Himmelshoh* , 

Das Herz bewegt von tiefsten Erden weh* 

Und, ach, vielleicht von Ort zu Ort getrieben: 
Kannst du, vertrauend, dann, auch dann mich lieben? 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND GAY LIBERATION 

by Jeffrey Escoffier 

a review of 

SOCIAL AMNESIA: A Critique of Conformist 
Psychology From Adler to Laing 

by Russell Jacoby ( Boston > Beacon: 1975) 

and 

PSYCHOANALYSIS AND FEMINISM: 

Freud, Reich, Laing And Women 

by Juliet Mitchell (New York 3 Vintage : 1975 ) 



Gay people have fought so long and hard a- 
gainst the psychiatric profession and its claim 
of exclusive knowledge about homosexuality as 
well as its control over homosexual lives that 
we must examine with caution any attempts to re- 
vive traditional psychoanalytic theories. Ne- 
vertheless here are two books which raise funda- 
mental issues for anyone struggling for person- 
al liberation in our society. While neither is 
explicitly concerned with gay liberation (al- 
though Jacoby mentions it as an example of the 
politics of subjectivity)- they are both ex- 
tremely relevant. Their relevance arises out of 
our current political situation--the decree of 
our success (e.g., gay community organizations) 
and the still greater degree of our failure (e. 
g., no real acceptance of homosexuality nor the 
elimination of homophobia) , One implication of 
these two books is that our political struggle 
has not succeeded because we have not struck at 
the roots of our oppression. Jacoby and Mitch- 
ell argue that only Freud's theories of the un- 
conscious, of infantile sexuality, and of the 
castration complex are the basis of sexual op- 
pression in our society. Freud, they argue, has 
been misconstrued by radicals and feminists. 

Both authors properly (although for many a con- 
troversial move) place Freud's analysis within a 
Marxist critique of capitalist society since as 
Jacoby then claims, "It has been Freud and his 
followers who in their stubborn pursuit of the 
genesis and structure of the individual psyche 
have testified to the power of society in and 
over the individual." 

Jacoby has caught the intellectual tone of 
our time very accurately, and his book is valua- 
ble as a diagnosis of our intellectual amnesia 
of psychoanalytic theory. His book is a series 
of essays which trace the development of psycho- 
logy from a complex theory critical of sexual 
repression to the superficial conformist theo- 
ries of the present which promise instant intim- 
acy and happiness through adjustment to society 
even where they ostensibly are concerned with 
indivudual development. At the core of his book 
is a powerful critique of the political practice 
that has arisen out of the new left insistence 
that the personal is the political, and the re- 
verse — that we cannot separate our private be- 
havior from its public political implications 
nor do our political actions absolve us from ex- 
emplifying our values in our personal lives. 


Jacoby does not deny the value of this principle 
— he argues that we have understood it too sim- 
ply and that we try to implement it without i- 
dentifying intermediate structures which might 
help us or obstruct our political endeavors. 
Certainly the presumption of this unity is one 
of the central tenets of the gay movement. This 
is obvious that we cannot abandon this principle 
from the way closet and conservative gays always 
insist that their private sex life is their own 
business, that they are not ashamed of their 
gayness but see no need to flaunt it in public. 
But neither can we ignore the social pressures 
and the socialization which re-enforces this 
spirit. This insistence on the strict division 
between public and private is rooted in the re- 
fusal to recognize that the heterosexual idec- 
logy prevails throughout public life and in pri- 
vate exercises the predominate influence upon 
growing children and therefore that only hetero- 
sexual behavior is being made legitimate to in- 
fants and children 'irrespective of their homo- 
sexual feelings. Unfortunately Jacoby doesn't 
investigate why any such a principle such as 
'the presonal is political, the political is 
personal' develops in the first place, but ac- 
curately emphasizes its current political use- 
lessness. Our radical politics of personal lib- 
eration cannot succeed because we have not been 
able to affect (because we do not understand) 
the larger institutions of our society which de- 
termine our very selves — the mass media, schools 
and the state and corporate monopolies--and the 
primary institution which mediates between these 
outside institutions and ourselves as growing 
children--the family. 

We have tried to change these institutions, 
but we constantly run into a pervasive under- 
current of homophobia. What is the source of 
this homophobia, what is its social function, 
where should it be eliminated? These are the 
tough questions we constantly ask ourselves, 
with only vague answers forthcoming. 

So our political emphasis has been on the 
conscious self, on consciousness-raising and on 
a very legitimate need for gay liberation to be 
therapeutic. Thus we have devoted our energies 
to programs and activities which promise more 
immediate results. But we fail to reach or keep 
gay people with more intractable problems and 
less developed gay identities. We fail also to 
affect vitally straight people who if they could 









"Ironically, the horrify- 
ing by-product of our 
naive reliance on a 
pragmatic social psychol- 
ogy has been the limited 
liberation wh have a- 
chieved which opens us up 
to commercial exploita- 
tion by the mass media.." 
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accept their own homosexual feelings would con- 
tribute less to the oppression of gay people. 

Jacoby and Mitchell would both argue that 
our political weakness stems from our naive ac- 
ceptance of superficial social psychological 
theories which lack the ability to deal with the 
unconscious forces that affect the development 
of our identities. That is why Jacoby and 
Mitchell argue we must return to Freud. 

"If Freud was 'conservative'," Jacoby 
points out, "his concepts are radical in their 
pursuit of society where it allegedly does not 
exist: in the privacy of the individual. Freud 
undid the primal bourgeous distinction between 
private and public, the individual and society, 
he unearthed the objective roots of the private 
subject--its sociel content. Freud exposed the 
lie that the subject was inviolate; he showed 
that at every point it was violated. The neo- 
and post-Freudians, enthusiastic as they were 
were for the individual or person, did not dig 
into these categories, rather they were spell- 
bound by their surfaces." 

Ironically, the horrifying by-product of 
our naive reliance on a pragamatic social psy- 
chology has been the limited liberation we have 
achieved which opens us up to commercial exploi- 
tation by the mass media, on television series, 
in movies like Dog Day Afternoon and in novels 
like Consenting Adult and The Front Runner, all 
of which may have legitimate moments of authen- 
ticity but are usually short-circuited by the 
remaining distortions arising from homophobic 
efforts to limit the relevance of homosexual 
liberation to gay people. It can be counted on- 
ly a partial success that homosexuality can be 
dealt with in the public media when the new o- 
peness channels people's interest in homosexual- 
ity into standardized lifestyles, or even into 
consumption patterns organized by gay media 
like the Advocate or After Dark . These are 
clearcut examples of the 'repressive desublima- 
tion ' of sexuaJity. 

The benefits of Juliet Mitchell's contro- 
versial defense of Freud's psychoanalytic theo- 
ries can be seen in the way she located Fruea 1 s 
genuinely critical understanding of the develop- 
ment of female sexuality in a patriarchal socie- 
ty. Since I do not have an extensive familiar- 
ity with Freud's writings I can only say that 
her discussion of Freud's important essays and 
the development of his ideas about female sexu- 


ality appear to be very carefully studied. 
Mitchell’s 131-page discussion of Freudian psy- 
choanalytic theory was for me the most exciting 
part of her book, along with her critique of 
Wilhelm Reich. She seemed less successful in 
her critique of R.D. Laing and too impatient in 
her discussion of the feminist critics of Freud. 
Both Mitchell and Jacoby fail to investigate the 
specific historical processes through which the 
psychological theories which diluted Freud's 
critical content became the extablished theo- 
ries. We need to understand these historical 
processes in order to combat them. It has been 
these powerful conformist interpretations of 
Freud that have led feminists, gay activists and 
radicals to reject the psychiatric extablishment 
and its apparently Freudian ideology. Mitchell's 
rehabilitation of Freud requires careful study, 
and a thorough examination of Freud's theories 
of homosexuality is necessary before we can con- 
clude whether Mitchell and Jacoby are correct. 

Any attempt to take psychoanalytic theories 
seriously brings us into conflict with one of the 
central dogmatic beliefs of the gay movement-- 
that "the causes of homosexuality" are of no in- 
terest to gay people who are proud of their sex- 
ual orientation. In a psychoanalytic context it 
makes no sense to ask what are the causes of ho- 
mosexuality, because a central principle of 
Freud was that everyone has homosexual libidi- 
nal feelings. These homosexual feelings get or- 
ganized in different ways, but everyone has them 
at all times throughout their lives. Neverthe- 
less despite a universal endowment of homosexual 
libido, only some people become homosexuals; 
how and why? From Freud's discussion of female 
sexuality it becomes evident that female homo- 
sexuality might be very different from male ho- 
mosexuality primarily due to the asymetry in the 
castration complex between women and men. 

If the origins of homosexual identity lie 
in the family, so obviously do the origins of 
homophobia, which are rooted in the rivalry and 
repressed eroticism that exist between the par- 
ent and children of the same sex. If we all in- 
itially have homosexual feelings, homophobia can 
only be self-hatred. Then why does the family 
that breeds homoerotic men and womne also breed 
homophobes? Freudian analysis takes the issue 
of gay liberation into the family in a more con- 
crete and specific mode than our 'theories of 
socialization' because it is tied to the actual 
family dynamics of power, desire and need. Ho- 
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necessary. There Freud argues not only against 
the viability of a socialist revolution in gen- 
eral but also the possibility of sexual libera- 
tion. Mitchell and Jacoby seem to assume that 
Freud's political philosophy was entirely inde- 
pendent of his psychoanalytic theories. In ad- 
dition Juliet Mitchell also accepts a narrow 
idea of science as the basis for her rehabilita- 
tion of Freud. The critical ideas of Freud are 
his theories of the unconscious, of infantile 
sexuality and of the Oedipus complex, not every 
pronouncement he ever made. Partly as a result 
of her attempt to accept the Oedipus complex as 
a 'scientific' law, she tended to see all cul- 
ture as patriarchal, and consequently to sepa- 
rate the struggle for a socialist society from 
the struggle for women's liberation. How can 
the feminist struggle or the gay struggle suc- 
ceed in a capitalist society, when every gay 
need articulated through liberating struggle 
comes back to us as a packaged product adver- 
tised in the Advocate , when every gain, when 
every free gesture leads to commercial exploita- 
tion or token acceptance, when the growth of ev- 
ery gay community leads to ghettoes of frantic 
consumption . 

The Oedipal child who sexually desires his 
or her mother, and the father who by no means 
embodies power to effectively harm or protect 
the child from the sexuality he himself is a- 
fraid of, are both victims shaped by forces of 
economic scarcity and sexual repression which 
make personal and social insecurity the mark of 
our age. The issues raised by each of these 
books are momentous. Each of them is exciting 
and worth reading. 


mophobia comes to birth through the family's re- 
pression of infantile homosexuality, and then is 
"fixed" permanently through the crisis of the 
Oedipus complex in which it recognizes hetero- 
sexuality as the only valid solution. Thus if 
we follow the implication of Freud's theories, 
the acceptance of homosexual feelings is rele- 
vant to heterosexuals as well as to gay people. 
Gay liberation is the struggle of gay people for 
the acceptance of the homosexual feelings in ev- 
eryone. Freud emphatically refected any dis- 
tinction between normal and abnormal sexual or- 
ientations. All sexual adaptations which al- 
lowed a person to work creatively and live a 
fruitful life were healthy. On this point, 
Mitchell's critique of Reich is expecially val- 
uable because many radical feminists and gay ac- 
tivists have found in Reich a critique of the 
social character of sexual repression. But to 
rely extensively on Reich requires overlooking 
that he believed only genital heterosexual sex- 
uality was normal. 


While 
suggestive 
limited in 


that is valuable and 
book, it is severely 
outlook. Both she and 
the important philo- 
Freud ' s late writings 
such as Civi li zation and its Discontents , which 
claims that sexual repression will always be 


there is much 
in Mitchell's 
its political 
Jacoby ignore too easily 
sophical issues raised by 


Jeffrey Escoffier has been active in 
the Philadelphia gay movement since 
1971. dhile struggling to finish his 
dissertation he is also writing on the 
economic oppression of gay people. 
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POETRY 



FRIENDSHIP 
by Brenda Bochner 

Frozen into a small life-space, 
friendship will come anyway 
without concern for time, 
for growing, giving back. 

People have a way of wanting 
some small token 
from the fragile sky. 

In the bleak hour 
there is asking. 

Souls touch and part 
and touch again, 
as if the moment given 
were too small, too *near, 
and finishing already. 

They forget: patience. 

It is Concentrated strength. 
They forget: 

early sounds of intimacy 
are slow to come. 



THE LATE POEM 
by Chuck Ortleb 

It's getting late for me to do this, but 
once again I open the desk 
to write the poetry of 
the overloaded teenager, 

poetry for children who fuck and have "The Gift." 

Which Gift? — The mesmerized eyes, 

the soundless oral entrance, 

the full mentioning of life 

that comes from taking them to bed 

just after they're rabbits, before they 1 re bears. 


ON LOVE AGAIN 
by Chuck Ortleb 

I want to say 
something 
very much about 
love , 

and here it is: 

that morning, 

the first one 

when we woke up together, 

anyone who didn't 

love us 

was crazy. 


WHATEVER NEXT? 
by James Kirkup 

Chained naked to a rusty harrow, 

I was being dragged quite mercifully 
over a field of stones and thistles. 

My butch tormentor is so stupid, 
he has chained me on top of 
instead of underneath the harrow. 

He stood at the wheel of his lunging tractor, 
looking back at me, and 
laughing his stupid laugh. 

But slowly he stopped laughing. 

A look of intense cruelty 

gave him quite an attractive squint. 

(Crossed eyes are somehow so sexy..,) 

Well, he stopped the tractor, and, 
with a gradually-dawning realization 

of the greater pain he might inflict, 

began to laugh uproariously as he 

chained me underneath (0, bliss) the harrow. 

Cruelty is the brother of invention. 
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HOMOSEXUAL AMNESIA 
by Jeffrey Escoffier 

a review of 


THE HOMOSEXUAL MATRIX 

by C. A. Tripp (New York, 

MoGraw-Hill: 1975) 



Many of us who have been involved in the 
gay movement over the last six years have fre- 
quently lamented that few professional gay peo- 
ple have applied their skills and knowledge to- 
wards helping us struggle against the institu- 
tionalized homophobia of our society. The Gay 
Academic Union and other gay groups within pro- 
fessional associations were meant to carry out 
that important part of the struggle. Unfortu- 
nately very few gay people within the profes- 
sions attempted any serious projects for fear 
that they would have jeopardized their careers. 
So nothing comparable to all the wonderful his- 
tories, psychological studies, social critiques 
of the feminist movements have been written. Of 
course our situation is different; gay profes- 
sionals are liable to be penalized in some way 
if they were to buck their professions and gay 
intellectuals have even less of an inheritable 
body of liberated theories, knowledge and analy- 
sis to draw on than women. Nevertheless I con- 
sider that the six years of recent gay movements 
have taught us invaluable lessons, have enabled 
us to begin to recover our past (by people like 
Thorstand and Lauretson, Steakly, Katz, Janice 
Rule, Dolores Klaich — none of whom are profes- 
sional historians) have given a chance to build 
a gay community institution without a need for 
concealment or shame. Yet here is a book, one 
of the most widely-publicized and reviewed non- 
fiction books on homosexuality in the past six 
years which under the pretense of a new synthe- 
sis of all the scientific and social knowledge 
about homosexuality actually asks us to forget 
everything we've learned and return to the clo- 
set. Unbelievably acclaimed by Martin Duberman 
as "...the most important theoretical work on 
homosexuality since Havelock Ellis' Sexual In- 
version (1897)," this crude and pseudo-scienti- 
fic book is an intellectual disaster for the gay 
movement. 

Tripp's reactionary politics are masked by 
his apparent 'scientific' neutrality. But Tripp 
has no discernable scientific methodology nor 
does he apparently have any theory which has 
survived rigorous scientific testing. This book 
'the most important theoretical work on homosex- 
uality since 1897' hardly even has any theory. 
Recent scientific work is referred to, but 
with extreme vagueness. It's not that I even 
think that it would be a better book if it were 
scientific; certainly a valuable book on homo- 
sexuality could be written that wasn't strictly 
so. Still, okay, so Tripp is pulling it all to- 


gether . 

Tripp's scientific facade conceals real 
conceptual disasters which have strong political 
implications. For example, in an affort to dis- 
tinguish between gender identity and sexual or- 
ientation he critically reviews the hormonal 
studies which have sometimes linked homosexual- 
ity with shortages of testosterone, the 'male' 
hormone. He seems about to reject biological 
determinism (at least on the hormonal level) for 
a theory which asserts that human sexuality is 
"learned "--a social learning concept of human 
sexuality. But then he cheats us by insisting 
that all such learning processes are rooted in a 
biological groundwork of slowly accumulating 
changes that have occurred over eras of mammali- 
an evolution. This is no trivial confusion. It 
is precisely at the boundary between nature and 
society that we are able to distinguish between 
processes closed to social change and those open 
to change. 'Nature' is closed to political and 
social action. The placing of the boundary be- 
tween social and natural processes is always a 
political decision , one which hopefully is in- 
formed with some 'scientific' knowledge. The 
result for gay people is not trivial either-- 
if being homosexual is 'natural' it can't be 
cured; if it is the result of social learning, 
either individuals or society can be changed to 
eliminate homosexuality. But if homosexuality 
is natural, how much of it is natural? It is 
from this ambivalence that Tripp starts his in- 
terpretation of homosexuality. And from his 
fundamental but naive biologism stem his disas- 
terous political consequences. 

But even before you figure out Tripp's in- 
tellectual problem, the reader is overwhelmed 
with a pervasive tone of contempt or disinterest 
in women. There would be nothing wrong with a 
book exclusively about male homosexuality but 
Tripp never limits his claims to men alone and 
rarely refers to women. His biologism combines 
with this pervasive misogyny which accepts evo- 
lutionary biological arguments about male ag- 
gressiveness, male-bonding, low female sex 
drives, women's 'nest-building' proclivities, 
male visual sexual stimulation and many other 
patterns. The net result is an acceptance of 
many repressive patterns in male and female sex- 
uality and sex role behavior. Scientific re- 
search in these areas is still unclear where the 
boundary between 'natural' and 'social' proces- 
ses lies. Tripp glosses over these difficult 
problems but his approach undeniably favors the 
biological side with its implications that we 
can't change the patterns of our sex lives, or 
how we relate to other people sexually. I don't 
deny that these things are difficult to change, 
or even understand, but Tripp has no right to 
foreclose attempts of individual and social 
change on the basis of his slender and shoddy 
biological approach. 

The hostle tone towards women informs many 
discussions throughout the book. There is an 
incredible passage of illustrations (from primi- 
tive sources) which goes on for pages about how 

smelly and disgusting women have been considered 
in the past. This gratuitous, much too energe- 
tic account betrays a denigrating tone I per- 
ceived elsewhere, for instance in the discus- 
sions of various kinds of effeminancy and in the 
discussion of heterosexuality. 

The implication of this mysogynist drift is 
a kind of glorification, or really a reifica- 
tion of male sexual patterns. This intellectual 
and political transformation of spontaneous, 
perhaps socially conditioned responses into rig- 
id natural patterns of acceptable behavior is 
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based on what I suppose should be called Tripp’s 
'theory' (the best one since 1897) of sexuality. 
His model of human sexuality is apparently de- 
rived from international economics--he calls it 
an import-export model. Tripp maintains that 
people are interested in sex and relationships 
so that they can import highly valued personal 
characteristics, which they may themselves lack, 
from someone else. But Tripp also believes that 
sex occurs only between people who are suffic- 
iently different to provide some resistance to 
importation of their attributes. This may be 
true, I don't know; but Tripp tries to make this 
credible by referring to its biological roots. 

"Whatever the system is that combines 
strain, stress and resistance with sexual satis- 
faction, it is evidently as old as sex itself. 
Certain single-cell animals (protozoa) which ac- 
complish most of their reproduction by the pre- 
sexual method of simply dividing in two (fis- 
sion) must occassionally rejuvenate themselves by 
conjugation. Conjugation, a true sexual pro- 
cess, is accomplished as two cells come toge- 
ther, dissolve their body walls at the point of 
contact, and exchange a portion of their body 
fluids. This 'refreshes' both individuals, each 
of which is then able to go through many genera- 
tions by simple fission. But for conjugation to 
be truely effective, the mates must come from 
slightly different (resistent) strains.... To 
the extent that this is a valid model of sex, it 
would seem that a degree of resistence or 
'stressful difference' is an integral part of 
all sexual attraction. . . . From this vantage 
point, it is possible to infer that from the 
protozoa to the psychology of man, mates are 
able to refresh themselves by importing and ex- 
porting elements of contrast up to the point of 

being refreshed." (pp. 115-16) 

How long does a protozoa's relationship 
last? It might help us to know that too, I 
found this transition from protozoa to human 
sexual behavior incredible, but there are many 
more like it. His biologism and his masculinist 
misogyny are all too compatable. The reifica- 
tion of male sexual behavior (some of which is 
definately learned from society) into a natural 
phenomenon is one of his disturbing political 
results because it excludes us from attempting 
social change and personal liberation. For ex- 
ample, "The promiscuity of most uninhibited 
males rests partly on biological traditions--a 
high sex-drive, an easily triggered responsive- 
ness and perhaps a kind of species-history of 


the sexual chase..,." For this, no scientific 
evidence is cited. But neither his import- 
export model nor his concept of erotic resist- 
ance explains homosexual attraction. For Tripp 
two other things explain homosexual attraction; 
the value placed upon male attributes in our 
society; and the taboo placed on homoerotic sex- 
uality. (X guess lesbians don't exist.) 

There is yet another pervasive problem in 
this book. I suppose it is also related to his 
biological bias. But nowhere does Tripp discuss 
social structures and institutions which affect 
the way homosexuality is expressed or which per- 
petuate homophobia, or lead gay people to make 
adaptations which are not optimal. Tripp im- 
plicitly denies the social character of indivi- 
dual self-development . Instead he repeatedly 
promotes conformist individual adaptations. For 
instance, "...homosexuality is not necessarily 
furtively expressed even in circumstances that 
would seem to demand the most caution. Particu- 
lar individuals my emphasis, but a repeatedly- 
used phrase have found various ways of solving 
the seemingly unsolvable problem of living a- 
gainst the mainstream of a tightly organized 
social morality without becoming victims of it. 

A person who is known to be homosexual may be 
so friendly and sociable, so impervious to crit- 
icism or simply so amusing to have around as to 
be fully accepted, sometimes becoming a social 
favorite, despite anything in his private life." 
(pp. 129-30) What about those of us who aren't 
so amusing to have around or so friendly? Gay 
people, no matter how obnoxious any individual 
one might be, should not have to depend on so- 
ciety's sufferance. After a while Tripp's solu- 
tions to stigmatization begin to sound frighten- 
ingly familiar: something from an old nightmare- 
-"As long as a person fits neatly into most of 
the conventionalities of his social milieu, a 
localized area of alienation (homosexuality, 
Jewishness or whatever) not only delivers less 
than its proportional amount of ■ hindrance , it 
often produces drive and even gusto." No 
doubt I Where is this leading? Isn't the impli- 
cation here that as long as we don't make an is- 
sue of our homosexuality people will accept us 
people? Isn't this old closet "individualism"? 
We must acknowledge as a political fact our mem- 
bership in a group which, for the hostle major- 
ity in this homophobic society, outweighs all 
other questions of our personal identity. As 
Hannah Arendt spoke of the Jews in Nazi Germany, 
"Those who reject such identification on the 
part of a hostle society may feel wonderfully 
superior to the world, but their superiority is 
truely no longer of this* world; it is the super- 
iority of a more or less well-developed cloud- 
cuckooland." Tripp blandly leads us back to 

forgetfulness, to ' cloud-cuckooland ' . It hardly 
seems surprising that he is unaware of the femi- 
nist or gay movements (he never mentions them) 
and the experience of coming out--its freedom 
and its burden. This book is for tired men who 
don't want to worry any more about their cons- 
ciousness, who don't want to deal with feminist 
criticism, who don't want to tell their profes- 
sional colleagues that they are homosexual. 

This book is part of a counter-revolution. It 
advocates an inner-emigration, a flight from the 
world and public life to concealment and anony- 
mity. Why else would his closing words be: "Any 
person who is able to honor both the element of 
his own diversity and those of common cause — 
that is grant to Caesar what is Caesar's and to 
himself what is his own." Right! In public, 
practice social conformity for Caesar, but enjoy 
your sex only in the closet. 
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a review of 

LOVING WOMEN/LOVING MEN 

by Sally Gearhart & 

Bill Johnson 
(Glide Publications) 

by Phil Mullen 



I wonder how many other gay males, perusing 
the pull-out section of the new ADVOCATE, are 
bemused at the justaposition of the standard ap- 
peal for "foxy stud into wrestling, SM, nipple- 
work and verbal abuse" with the more novel feel- 
er for a "Christian who enjoys home parties and 
MCC"? For that matter, I wonder how many other 
gay people find themselves in the curious posi- 
tion of being simultaneously commited to a 
vaguely Marxist view of religion as a sugary 
palliative for the economic ills of humankind, 
and, at the same time, to an emotional search 
for the sorts of experiences of which religions 
have been the chief purveyors? As I sat recent- 
ly in the Philadelphia City Council and heard 
Cardinal Krol's representative testify against 
granting me my civil rights, I was Voltaire's 
own man; but when, subsequently, I came across 
Blake ' s lines : 

The atoms of Democritus, and Newton's 

particles of light/ Are sands upon the 

Red Sea shore, where Israel's tents/ 

do burn so bright — 

all the evils of religion are forgotten, and the 
ancient loves of childhood have me, quite will- 
ingly, in their grip again. 

For those who, like me, are or have been 
Christians, the book LOVING WOMEN/LOVING MEN, 
by Sally Gearhart and Bill Johnson, provides a 
predictably ambivalent experience. Many of the 
old wounds we carry about are opened again in 
the reading. I was particularly struck by the 
letter of a 16-year-old Roman Catholic boy who 
remarked, with admirable dignity and restraint, 
that "a per son ... should experience the feeling 
of being a 'monster 1 or 'abnormal degenerate' 
before judging. ... (p. 8) " Consider the horrors 
one has heard in sermons, or while kneeling in 
the confessional, or read in the opinions of mo- 
ral theologians. It is like hearing a long a- 
waited battle-cry to read the bald statement 
that there can be "no relationship between 
church and homosexual unless the church could 
reassess her view of all of sexuality in the 
light of modern discoveries, particularly in 
psychology and sociology." (p.14) And, I might 
add, in the light of testimony , of what gay wo- 
men and men are quite capable of saying about 
themselves and the church, if only, like Gear- 
hart and Johnson, they summon the courage. 

LOVING WOMEN/LOVING MEN is a collection of 
five articles. Besides Gearhart and Johnson, 
only two other authors (both male) are repre- 
sented. At least a third of the book is about 
church politics* — a non-exhaustive account of how 
the gay movement has challenged the institution- 
al church. The book antedates the controversial 
ordination of women as Episcopal priests, and is 


entirely silent about the activities of gay peo- 
ple in non-Christian sects. 

It makes a great deal of difference whether 
one is attracted to a religious tradition prima- 
rily because of the intrinsic value of certain 
experiences, or whether, in addition, one be- 
lieves in the validity of revealed truth. The 
more one depends on what Catholics used to call 
the "deposit of faith," i.e., to that set of 

propositions held to have been believed "always, 
everywhere, and by all "--the more technical dif- 
ficulties one sees in reconciling gay people and 
the church. 

Take, for example, the collection of writ- 
ings known as the Bible. If one accepts the Bi- 
ble's authority and interprets it literally, one 
has little choice but to condemn homosexual ac- 
tions. It is true that theologians and biblical 
scholars have reduced in number those texts 
which must unequivocably be interpreted as con- 
demning homosexuality. Robert Treese (a minis- 
ter of the United Methodists and a contributor 
to this book) offers a fine synopsis of this sort 
of scholarship. He points out, e.g., that the 
"traditional" interpretation of the sin of Sodom 
is no older than the second century B.C., when 
pious and nationalistic Jews, suffering under the 
occupation of their country by Hellenistic 
Greeks, gave to the episode of Lot and his an- 
gelic visitors a twist which has become familiar 
enough to us, but which, apparently, was quite 
foreign to the nimds of those who wrote down the 
stories of Genes is. I am quite delighted to 
follow Treese in this, and lay the blame for 
this unfortunate misinterpretation on Philo and 
Josephus . 

In the end, though, the situation will only 
have been ameliorated; a residuum of condemna- 
tion remains; 

...the four verses cited from the New 
Testament (Romans 1:26,27; Corinthians 
6:10, and 1 Timothy 1:10) indicate 
with no possibility of qualification 
that homosexual practices were consid- 
ered by Paul (and the writer of 1 Tim- 
othy) to be concrete sins on a par 
with adultery and murder, and evidence 
of the original sin with which the 
human race is infected, (p.40) 

If, therefore, one believes that the Bible con- 
tains revealed propositions that are literally 
true, one will have the devil of a time accept- 
ing gay people. For this reason, the officials 
of the Roman Catholic and Orthodox sects have u- 
nited with Protestant fundamentalists in round- 
ly condemning homosexuality. (I only wish that 
their respect for logic and its canonical de- 
mands would make them more appreciative of the 
clear distinction between condemning homosexual- 
ity and denying homosexuals their civil rights.) 

One may, of course, join with Treese ( and 
the ancient Jewish commentators and the Fathers 
of the Church) in asserting that much of the 
true message of the Bible will elude anyone who 
approaches it with a puerile literalism: 

A Bible passage is to be interpreted 
in terms of the experiences, lif'e set- 
ting and problems of the specific wri- 
ter and with respect to the purposes 
for which it was written, (p.28) 

Adopt that rule, and the door is open to a 
thousand modifications and re-interpretations. 
Adopt that rule, perhaps, and the way has been 
cleared for divorce, or for the ordination of 
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women, or even for Troy. Perry and the Metropoli- 
tan Community Church. It is somewhat ironic, in 
my opinion, that many Christians do adopt such 
a rule--except in so far as morality is con- 
cerned. They have no difficulty interpreting 
the "days" of Genesis as indefinitely extended 
’’periods of time," or even as terms in a crea- 
tion myth — but those biblical statements which 
have to do with morality are invested with a 
special sort of sacrosanctity . They are the 
least amenable to re-interpretation, and, unfor- 
tunately, the ones with the most immediate im- 
plications for gay people. 

Oppressive penal statutes, e.g., are them- 
selves based on and sustained by these Judeo- 
Christian condemnations of homosexuality. To 
the extent that literalist Jews and Christians 
influence our legislatures, gay people will con- 
tinue to be oppressed. (The most recent defeat 
of the civil rights bill in New York City, for 
example, was in large part due to the lobbying 
of the Roman Catholic archdiocese and the Ortho- 
dox Jews, literalists par excellence . ) 

May one assume, then, that if only literal- 
ism be abandoned, our acceptance is secure? Un- 
fortunately not. Humans are not logical calcu- 
lating machines, and the consequences of the 
Pauline condemnation will continue long after 
the last person has given up literalism. For 
this, of course, there are other reasons: 

The church is a heterosexually-orien- 
tated community? if has a vested in- 
terest in the preservation of religion 

as a family affair, (p.92) 

* 

Bill Johnson advances that as an historical 
truth, and he is correct. In societies where 
the church can count on civil authority to do 
its will, religious law and civil law have a 
hand-in-glove relationship. In post-Reformation 
Europe and America, however, the church has 
found the civil authorities unreliable, and has 
turned more and more to the family as the pri- 
mary safeguard of belief and morality. Given 
this reliance of church on family, whatever 
threatens the family threatens the church. And 
gay people are perceived by almost everyone as a 
threat to the family. 

Within the Christian tradition, moreover, 
religion has always been supported chiefly by 
woman and governed chiefly by men. Theologians 
quite overwhelmingly have been male. The church 
and the family, as we know them, are institu- 
tions carefully fashioned by dominant males so 
as to achieve their own ends. Therefore to 
whatever extent gay people threaten heterosexual 
males, they ipso facto threaten the institution- 
al church. 

These are the reasons I had in mind when I 
asserted earlier that much depends on whether 
one conceives religion primarily in terms of re- 
vealed propositions, as opposed to conceiving it 
in terms of certain "salvific" experiences. If 
the experiences (however one may characterize 
them) are somehow more important than the insti- 
tution, then the way seems open--seems never 
really to have been closed — to an alliance be- 
tween "religion" and human liberation. 

One who has a keen sense of the distinction 
between saving experience vs_. the institutional 
church will be both challenged and perplexed by 
Sally Gearhart's article, "The Miracle of Lesbi- 
anism. " 

The Christian church by its very 
structure and by the very assumptions 
on which it is founded is in direct, 


fundamental and irreconcilable conflict 

with feminism, (p.139) 

According to Gearhart, feminism has as one of 
its prime objectives the abolition in human af- 
fairs of "power-over relationships." (p.141) 

If wives, in order to be good Christians, must 
must be subject to their husbands, then no femi- 
nist, she reasons, can wish to be a good Christ- 
ian. The scholastic notion of subordinate rela- 
tionships in creation, according to which chil- 
dren are rightly subject to their parents, wives 
to their husbands, adult males to their civil 
and religious rulers, and those rulers to God — 
this whole system of relationships must (if fem- 
inism, as conceived by Ms. Gearhart, is to tri- 
umph) be replaced by a scheme of co-ordinate re- 
lationships of equality. Does Ms. Gearhart mean 
by this that God and Her creations are equal by 
nature, or that parents ought not to have power 
over their offspring. She doesn't say. Perhaps 
she would reply that the philosophic phrase "by 
nature" is itself useless in this context. Her 
tendency is to give short shrift to what she 
considers a "very abstract and heady theology," 
which is "visited upon us from the mountain- 
peaks" from which "men have been reasoning for 
centur ies--exclusively men and exclusively rea- 
soning . " (p. 141) 

One is justified in inferring (cf.p.139) 
that Ms. Gearhart disbelieves in the unique div- 
inity of Jesus. It is less clear whether she 
believes that association with the institutional 
church is at all necessary for salvation (howev- 
er one construes that experience) . She says 
little about why she remains in the church at 
all, except that "at least in the church our 
spiritual needs have some affirmation, if not 
some fulfillment." (p.114) Any sequel to this 
book, perhaps, should have some articles deal- 
ing with the position of gay people who, like 
Ms. Gearhart, find it worth their while to cope 
daily with entrenched oppression. What moti- 
vates them to remain at all? What keeps them 
from adopting the (possibly defensive) agnosti- 
cism of so many gay people? 

Bill Johnson's contribution, "The Good News 
of Gay Liberation," left me less satisfied and 
less excited. In one place, e.g., he argues 
that "the church is the one community in society 
in which we have a responsibility to be real." 
(p,114) Perhaps what he really meant is that 
the church is that community in which, par ex- 
cellence, one should strive to be real? Tn~no- 
ther place he claims that "contrary to social 
myth... great faithfulness can characterize Gay 
relationships and does in a majority of cases." 
(p.112) By "faithfulness" does he mean "fidel- 
ity"? If so, can he really believe he is cor- 
rect, at least as regards the average gay male 
couple? A statement so contrary to the general- 
ly received opinion requires some substantia- 
tion. 

The articles on church politics, detailing 
initial skirmishes and occasional suprising 
mitzvahs resulting from gay activism within the 
sects, are obviously speciality items. They are 
valuable for those who, like me, find themselves 
engaged in what often seems the amazonian/hercu- 
lean labor of talking to people who have delib- 
erately removed their ears. The authors do well 
to remind us all that the famous 1973 resolution 
of the A.P.A., which removed homosexuality from 
its official catalogue of mental disorders, had 
been preceeded by an entire decade of often ted- 
ious lobbying by gay activists. There is every 
reason to hope that similar determined efforts 
in other quarters would have similar results. 
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a review of 

THE HOMOSEXUAL 
EMANCIPATION MOVEMENT 
IN GERMANY 

by James D, Steakley 

J M p. 

P.D. Laird 








Thi^fe^ent publication_,is^a significant 
enlargement of the-~author'* - f^ highly regarded ser- 
ies in The Body Politic ("The Gay Movement in 
Germany," B.P. , No.'s 9-11). Covered is virtu- 
ally the same material, from the pioneering ef- 
forts of Karl Heinrich Ulrichs to make "Uranian 
love" mentionable, to the almost unspeakable 
cruelty dealt to homosexual males during the 
Third Reich. Citing his lack of qualification 
to deal adequately with medical, sexological, 
and psychological aspects of the er-, Steakely 
instead focuses on the literary and political 
developments of the male movement (lesbian and 
feminist topics are treated in another volume of 
the Arno Press collection) . The result is a 
documentary study of homosexual emancipation ef- 
forts in Germany, with a chronoligical organiza- 
tion. Readers familiar with the author's origi- 
nal articles will be pleased to find expanded 
treatment of several topics, including the ups- 
and-downs of the Scientific-Humanitarian Commit- 
te, the secessionist movements (Community of the 
Special and German Friendship Association) , and 
the period between 1919 and 1932 when gay groups 
shifted away from political activism in favor of 
arranging social affairs. 

Readers generally unfamiliar with the sub- 
ject will be astonished and delighted to follow 
the birth, growth, and eventual demise of a gay 
liberation movement whose existence was until 
very recently unknown, despite the fact that it 
surpassed the current movement in North America 
in many (if not most) ways. The reasons why it 
arose when it did are not clear, but the time is 
easy to pinpoint: in the 1860's Karl Heinrich 
Ulrichs began writing and speaking openly in de- 
fense of his own and others' Urningtum (a word 
he coined in preference to derogatives such as 
Sodomite) , and in opposition to a paragraph of 
the Prussian penal code, specifying severe pun- 
ishment for homosexual acts between males* 
Ulrichs* efforts were rudely rejected in his 
lifetime, but his spark soon ignited into the 
first homosexual organization, the Scientific- 
Humanitarian Committee, under the leadership 
principally of Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld. The Com- 
mittee, which sought the support of German pro- 
fessionals — doctors, lawyers, professors — in its 
efforts to educate the public about its theory 
of homosexuality and to repeal the anti-homosex- 
ual section of the legal code. By 1900 a well- 
spring of publications underscored the interest 
in sexual reform; and disenchantment with the 
Committee's ideology and practices led to the 
founding of a second organization, the Community 
of the Special. The direction of the Community 
was less political and scientific, more intell- 
ectual and elitist. Instead of viewing homosex- 
uality as an intermediate stage of sexuality be- 
tween male and female, it embraced the classical 
view of masculinity as an aesthetic ideal. 

following the downfall of imperial Germany 


in World War I, the center of the movement 
shifted. The popular German Friendship Associa- 
tion functioned mainly as a social organization 
whj u.e mouthing support of political activism. 
Homosexual publications became irregular and 
tended toward trashiness, and eventually fell 
victim to the Weimar inflation in the twenties; 
simultaneously, political organizations degener- 
ated into internal squabbling. But progress 
continued: the Institute for Sexual Science was 
founded in Berlin in 1919; films about the life 
of the homosexual were shown in many cities; 
and in 1929 a Reichstag committee approved a 
measure to legalize homosexual acts between con- 
senting adults--but the stock market crash and 
the ensuing crisis kept the bill from being vot- 
ed upon. 

Hitler's rise to power led to the ruthless 
extermination of the movement, along with huge 
numbers of accused homosexuals. Steakley terms 
this phase the "final solution," and documents 
the horrible statistics resulting from the Nazi 
atrocities. So thoroughly was the movement sup- 
pressed that most gay people today are unaware 
that Gay Liberation is largely replaying a drama 
first performed more than a century ago. 

The author ' s sources are well documented in 
the bibliographic appendices to each chapter — 
something not possible in the Body Politic news- 
print format. But those wishing to use the book 
as a starting point to further research in the 
subject will have to contend with the absence 
of an index; this omission is unfortunate in a 
work with so many names and facts. Also mildly 
annoying are references by number to illustra- 
tions that are not numbered, requiring the read- 
er to match text to illustration from context. 

As if to emphasize the considerable re- 
search that went into this work, the publishers 
have chosen to print it in the form of a disser- 
tation, with typewritten copy, copious footnotes 
— the whole bit. Consequently some potential 
readers are likely to be frightened away through 
association with the hyper-academic tripe usual- 
ly printed in this format; and this is unfortu- 
nate, for Steakley writes clearly, smoothly, and 
without affectation. But, alas, those readers 
aot repulsed by the unimpressive layout are then 
faced with the price: $10 for a book just over 
a hundred pages long. Why so expensive? One 
asks: is it the hard cover, or the low-volume 
printing? This work is part of the Arno Series 
on Homosexuality, and a quick glance at the cat- 
alogue shows that these books were not intended 
for the public at large, not even the gay public 
at large. Most of the series consists of re- 
prints of books and articles published during 
the dark ages of homosexuality; several are en- 
cyclopedic in nature and carry three-digit price 
tags; others are well-known gay liberation ti- 
tles, until recently available in paperback. 
Evidently the market for this series is in uni- 
versity libraries and in the collections of 
scholars, not the coffee tables of gay homes. 
This is good and bad: good because important 
works in the evolution of gay thought, history 
and culture will be permanently documented; bad, 
because most of this material will remain out of 
reach of those for whom it was, after all, writ- 
ten. 

With Steakley* s earlier articles, the pa- 
perback volume by Lauritsen and Thorstad (The 
Early Homosexual Rights Movement) and now Steak- 
ley’s present treatise, the subject of gay his- 
tory has taken a significant leap forward in 
only two years. The work is just beginning, 
however. Remaining to be documented are many 
aspects of the European-American movements not 
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yet investigated, as well as most of the topic 
of non-Western homosexuality. Then, as writers 
“urn from documentation to analysis, several 
important questions will have to be answered : 
why, after centuries of acceptance of the sin- 
fulness of homosexuality, did gay consciousness 
arise when and where it did? Why did it pros- 
per as well as it did, and no better? How much 
influence did movements such as the German homo- 
sexual emancipation movement have on current gay 
liberation? And what lessons do we draw from 
the failures of the past? The first step in the 
process of answering these questions lies in un- 
covering the e ven£s-©#^he pa's L 7 Sfrfceajkl e y has 
certainly^jnade a major contribution towStKd that 
goal r - 



Arno Press (A New York Times Company) has just 
published a collection of reprint titles vital 
to Lesbian and Gay Male Studies . The series in- 
cludes novels j biographies 3 historical and sci- 
entific works that deal with or document the 
growth of a gay consciousness in Western So- 
cieties. A catalogue can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Arno Press at Madison Avej^N^Yf\ 
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THE RIGHTS OF GAY PEOPLE 

by E. Carrington Boggan, 

Marilyn G. Haftj Charles 
Lister and John P. 

by P.D. Laird 




-^Egn cils readyj^J^^time to test your poli- 
tical consciousness. Answer Yes, No, or Maybe 
to the following: 1. May a gay person be denied 
welfare on the basis of homosexuality? 2. Does 
the post-operative transsexual have the right to 
legal recognition of his or her new sex? 3. May 
a person be evicted from private housing for be- 
ing homosexual? 4. Does the right of free speech 
include the right to distribute literature con- 
cerning gay issues? 5. May a gay person adopt a 
child? 

While you're chewing your pencil, I'll tell 
you about the ACLU Handbook. One of a series 
("The Rights of Reporters," "The Rights of Pri- 
soners," etc.) the book relates, in a question/ 
answer format, many facts and court decisions 
relating to gay rights in general, in the gov- 
ernment and armed services, in immigration, 
housing, family matters, etc. The authors are 
lawyers who have researched each question tho- 
roughly and, where appropriate, distinguished 
among the various states' laws and policies. As 
rhe authors state, "This book is designed to 
give you general guidance and information, not 
-o act as a substitute for expert advice regard- 
ing any specific situation." As a reference it 
should be on every gay person's bookshelf. And 
chances are that once it's there, it will find 
its way to the owner's reading table, because 
it's entertaining as well. In case your local 
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gay bookstore is out of it, you can 
rectly from the publisher: Avon Books, 

55th St., New York 10019 ($2). 

Give up? The answers are: 1. No. 

'some ways yes, some no). 3. Yes (or, 
lucky enough to live in one of the 20 or so cit- 
ies where anti-discrimination bills cover hous- 
ing, No). 4. Yes. 5. Maybe. 
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a review of 

DOG DAY AFTERNOON 
a Warner Brothers film 

by Joe Paradin 


Dog Day Afternoon merits little of the at- 
tention it's been getting in the gay media and 
none of the praise. It's a straight film, con- 
ceived, produced, distributed by and ultimately 
concerned with straights. The film is aimed at 
as general an audience as possible, and when 
films are spread thin to cover a wide-ranging 
audience they run the risk of leaving their i- 
dentity and uniqueness on the cutting-room 
floor. Dog Day Afternoon's one goal is Academy 
Awards night: witness the massive publicity 
campaign Warner is launching. It wants only to 
be a technically slick "general" movie, filled 
with a row of easy characters, crisply edited 
and set in a juicy scenario full of the type of 
color usually described as local. 

And how Americans love this brand of pro- 
vincialism. We share a remarkable characteris- 
tic of using our own little piece of land to 
fulfill our deficiencies and account for our 
more obnoxious traits. If you're from New Eng- 
land, for example, you may boast of Yankee re- 
serve (read: emotional frigidity); from the 
South — hospitable (superficial); or from Texas- 
-magnanimous (vulgar) J Missouri-- M prove it!" (i. 
e. , stubborn) ; Calif ornia--golden , open, sunny 
(mindless); and if you're from Manhattan, you 
can be instantly sophisticated and cosmopolitan, 
or from Brooklyn, then lovable and quirky. And 
if one of your quirks happens to be having a 
vaguely homosexual bat in your belfry as you 
conduct a farcical bank robbery, well, that's 
crazy Brooklyn for you. 

It's important in Dog Day Afternoon , this 
sense of place; it's meticulously set by direct- 
or Sidney Lumet in the very opening of the film, 
because we (the 'general' audience) are being 
carefully groomed not to react to the fact 
that Sonny, our bank robber, has a male wife. 

In fact, every possible precaution has been tak- 
en to insulate us from the shock of that reve- 
lation. For one, we don't get to meet Leon (the 
"wife") until well into the movie, after we've 
seen Sonny's female wife and his two children, 
who, along with his mother are made to put on a 
deliberate horror show. His female wife has to 
be grossly fat and whining, his kids constant 
screamers, the mother a weepy, emotional wreck 
and the father a disowning SOB. Why shouldn't 
their Sonny turn queer? Or at least semi-queer, 
cause Leon wants to be a woman and Sonny appar- 
ently wants him to cross over as well (he's rob- 
bing the bank, after all, so Leon can have the 
operation.) And Sal, Sonny's devoted accomplice 
in the bank heist emerges but once from the ner- 
vous coma in which he's played to ask Sonny to 
tell the TV people that there are not two homo- 
sexuals inside that bank. 



The deck is stacked so high against Sonny's 
becoming even vaguely gay in our eyes that he 
might just as well not be. The incidentals 
move us to ignore the fact and the over-all 
sheen of the film pushes us into a fun Bonnie 
And Clyde mood, in which the criminals depicted 
are too glamorous and misunderstood to be one of 
us--they're other-worldly, mythic creatures, un- 
attached to the ordinary social order. An aud- 
ience could distance such characters and see 
them objectively, but if, as in the case of Dog 
Day Afternoon , there's nothing but a bungled 
clown-show to see, then the film becomes just a 
diversion — fun but empty. It would be insulting 
to the potential of the film medium to be con- 
tent with this meager portrayal. Movies can and 
have drawn characters with rich, detailed psy- 
chological motivations. And it's insulting to 
be expected to accept Sonny as hi is here. His 
gayness is partrayed as a biological hiccough-- 
just a temporary comic embarrassment. If that's 
all there is to it, why bother? 

This film is all show, no soul, and for 
that reason it left me feeling empty. I felt 
the same at the end of the above-mentioned Bon- 
nie And Clyde when Arthur Penn riddled Dunaway's 
and Beatty's beautiful bodies with little red 
holes; the same with the conclusion of Altman's 
Nashville in which Ronnee Blakely is senselessly 
wiped out. Why do these directors build up 
soap-bubble characters only to burst them in 
the end? I guess it's a cheap, if superficially 
effective means of playing with an audience's 
emotions. At the end of Dog Day Afternoon 
there's this shot of the hostages, just sprung 
from their captors, congratulating each other 
and the FBI man who so graciously put a bullet 
into Sal's forehead and collared Sonny. The 
bank employees are jubilant and totally oblivi- 
ous to Sonny, spread-eagled a few yards away. 
This man who apparently only amused them this 
long day was just not real and so they can't 
carry over any concern for him. I could hope 
it's meant to be ironic and not just another 
example of the ' crime-doesn ' t-pay ' morality 
that concludes most American glory-gangster mov- 
ies. But the problem is that if the hostages 
don't see Sonny as real, then neither do we. In 
fact, as an audience, looking at celluloid, we 
care even less about him. So the irony back- 
fires . 

Sonny recedes even further through the 
other characters. They stop taking him serious- 
ly the minute they learn about his male wife. 

You can see it, in the faces of the bank hostag- 
es as they watch this announcement on televis- 
ion. One minute they're fascinated, absorbed by 
the instant media experience of seeing their own 
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dramatic reality shrunken to a TV image; then 
they hear about Leon and there's a shift. One 
•■.*oman giggles, another smirks, suddenly they're 
uncomfortable, slightly embarrassed at being 
part of an episode that's not quite TV-ish. 
Thereafter they try to ignore the real situation 
with blank stares. They become like commuters 

on a temporarily jammed subway ride, eyes glazed 
expressions fixed, waiting for the doors to open 
at their station so they can resume their phys- 
icality. Within that ride, that film, Sonny is 
queer, certainly not one of them and so they 
dismiss this foreign intrusion, turning a real- 
ity into an entertainment, a time-honored pro- 
cess of escape that balances the temporary upset 
in their lives. 

For us. Sonny may also be weird, but he's 
hardly gay. When there's a "gay liberationist " 
demonstration in support of him, Sonny sticks 
his head out of the bank to look, and his face 
registers (quite well and deliberately--Pacino 
is a good actor) absolutely nothing. Rejection? 
Disassociation? Perhaps this and more. He nev- 
er comments on it or any other gay aspect of his 
situation, verbally or otherwise, and with no 
statement from him, we, as a gay audience, can 
have no reaction to his gayness. So like the 
rest of the audience, when the circus folds, we 
leave, vaguely mollified at being treated, for 
once, like everybody else, i.e., shallowly. 

That's what Lumet has created--a circus 
that his camera's flat style does little to in- 
terpret but much to enhance. The film carefully 
establishes the heat and drudgery of summer in 
the city: a welcome setting for a freak show in 
which Sonny, Sal and Leon are the star attrac- 
tions, to be returned to their cages once the 
show's over. As characters, they're meant to 
trap our emotions briefly with tired cinematic 
tricks (the lone figure vs. the mob, the close- 
up telephone conversation, etc.). And playing 
on emotions with gimmicks that have nothing to 
say to the causes of those emotions is commonly 
known as exploitation. 

So finally, it's an empty show. One that 
might be defended with the excuse that the film 
is just an entertainment that uses gays much 
like hundreds of stock cops-and-robbers films 
in the past have used straights. So what if it 
really says nothing different to us; nor to 
"Littlejohn" Wojtowicz, the "real-life" gay bank 
robber on whom Sonny is based now serving 20 
years in Lewisburg Federal prison, who, in addi- 
tion to claiming that his life in jail, because 
of his open gayness, has been hell, was not un- 
til recently even permitted to see this film. 

Can he really be just an entertainer if he's not 
allowed to entertain himself? 

Why object to this film if its intentions, 
though shallow, are simple entertainment? Hav- 
ing been lightly fed, patted and leashed, 
shouldn 't we be content? 

Postscript: It just occurred to me that what I 

facetiously predicted in a review of A Very Nat- 
ural Thing ( Gay Alternative , No . 8 ) is coming 
true I That is, we seem to be working our way 
through all of the standard straight film 
genres. Thing is our good, gay soap; Dog, our 
good, gay cops-and-robbers; and the threatened 
filming of The Front Runner should turn out to 
be our good, gay romance. Now let's see, that 
leaves comedy, western and horror; but if you, 
like I t can't wait around to see something 
uniquely gay up on the screen, try Cocteau's 
Les Enfants Terribles , which, I understand, is 
making the rounds. 
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The Shaman Company (1, to r.) Stephen Borst (kneelingj, David Barr, Jack Jason-Deneault ,* 
Kickey Mc Quaid , Michele Schwartz , Marilyn Gal fi n an d Ron Vawter (photos: Clem Fieri) 


curtains, no dressing rooms, no blackouts while 
people scurry off and on in the dark. The ac- 
tions of setting the stage and changing costumes 
become integral to the action of the play. The 
six performers (three women and three men) are 
showing us fantasies, memories and dreams that 
have significance to them. Seeing them set up 
the way they will relate these scenes is a cru- 
cial element of the presentation. 

Throughout the performance there is the 
feeling that you are relating to the performers 
as people not actors. The different events are 
funny and touching but most importantly always 
real, sometimes painfully so. There is nothing 
sweeping about the approach--they aren't trying 
to say a whole lot. Like a wonderful conversa- 
tion it is not the content that matters so much 
but the quality of communication. Some of the 
scenes are just fragments but we understand the 
emotions, hopes and fears that surround what 
we've seen because we've been given the essen- 
tial humanity. One of the women is dying of 
cancer. She stands on the stage and relinqui- 
shes her possissions. "I give up my typewriter 
....I give up my ten-speed bike.... I give up my 
FM radio. " 

One man is dancing. Another man tries to 
compete with him, trying to do the same fast 
steps. But he can't, so he gives up. He com- 
plains to the other man that he can’t dance and 
feels foolish. The first man stops dancing, 
walks toward him and embraces him. 

Two women on a picnic who are attracted to 
one another begin to exchange notes on a match- 
book cover. Finally they kiss. 

Sly Mourning is an intensely personal ex- 
perience. When it was over I didn't want to go 
home. I just wanted to stay and talk with the 
actors. It seemed in some way that within that 


THEATER 


a review of 


SLY MOURNING 


by DuMont Howard 


Sly Mourning is the first production of the 
Shaman Company, a recently-formed lesbian and 
gay men's theatre group based in New York. 

Their play was written by the members of the 
company using scenes from their lives "juxta- 
posed with their reactions and fantasies con- 
cerning their own deaths." The action of Sly 
Mourning , which is basically a series of drama- 
tic incidents, takes place in a large room. 

There are some bare wood platforms in the center 
of the room and jutting at angles into the ac- 
tion are the bleachers where the audience sits. 
The audience itself becomes part of the presen- 
tation, first by being so close to the action 
and secondly because the reactions of the people 
on the opposite bleacher become important to the 
experience. When the scene changes or costumes 
are changed it is all done right on stage--no 
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Jack Jason-Deneault and David Barr in SLY MOURNING 
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brief period that they were on stage they had 
become my friends. They had shared something 
with me, something wonderful and personal. The 
entire company is magnificent. They are: David 
Barr, Jack Jason Deneault, Marilyn Galfin, 

Mickey McQuaid, Michele Schwartz and Ron Vawter. 
The direction, by the seventh member of the Sha- 
man Company, Stephen Borst, is extremely imagin- 
ative and always suitable. 

Theatre rooted in experience ( Coming Out , 
Sly Mourning) whether it be the experience of 
reality or the experience of fantasy, may be one 
of our most reliable sources of gay theatre. 

Also companies such as the Shaman may be the 
most reliable producers of it. Such companies 
rely on an ongoing committment to gay theatre 
and inter-personal committments by the members 
of the group that are likely to produce products 
of a gay sensibility. On the other hand, a pro- 
duction such as Boy Meets Boy is operating on a 
take-the-money-and-run philosophy, which is 
okay. But the sensibility is straight. Boy 
meets boy is different from boy meets girl (see 
review of Boy Meets Boy , No. 10). Such a play 
offers an idea of cheap assimilation : let's- 
just- pretend -we ' re-the-same-as- straights . (Of 

course the intentions of Boy Meets Boy are con- 
siderably lighter than those of Sly Mourning 
and I respect that but even within those light 
intentions there must be responsibiiities--both 
ideological and technical.) It isn’t a question 
of topicality — there are no attempts at topical- 
ity in Sly Mourning which is just fine because 
it is rooted in the gay sensibility. The group 
has chosen vignettes that have meaning and in- 
terest to them, using as a thread throughout the 
piece their reaction to the idea of their own 
deaths. All they give us is themselves as peo- 
ple, people who are gay. It's more than enough. 


a review of 


NOW SHE DANCES 


by DuMont Howard 



The play opens with the setting up for a 
scene from Oscar Wilde's Salome . This is a fun 
idea — unexpected, unsettling. The stripping a- 
way at the theatrical experience, pretending to 
have the audience see the construction of the 
play in a movement from objective reality to a 
subjective reality (Pirandello did it magnific- 
cently in Six Characters in Search of An Author) 
is interesting. It's like being allowed to peek 
backstage and catch Laurence Olivier put on his 
makeup. But from the very beginning we start 
off with something of a problem. To fully un- 
derstand what author Doric Wilson is doing we 
must have some knowledge of Wilde’s play. This 
is all right, if you can rely on your audience 
for this or if you just don't care. My only ac- 
quaintance with the play is through the early 
film version and I'm sure I missed a lot of ref- 
erences (for example in the play Salome the moon 
is a frequent and important symbol; that it is a 
rusty pie tin in Sod She Canoes becomes much 
more significant when you’re familiar with 
Sa lome ) . 
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Sally Eaton (photo: Susan Kurtz) 

As things proceed it is no longer clear 
which reality we are dealing with. Is it the 
world of 1895 passing through the rose garden of 
Sir Herod's London Townhouse? Are these people 
really Lane the Butler, Gladys the maid, the 
Honorable Miss Salome or are they actors? Lady 
Herodias runs on stage, having been on her way 
to obtain background music for the Salome and be- 
ing accosted by a man from the Gay Defense Force 
who pressed flyers upon her and later ravished 
her. While she and most of the characters are 
dressed in period costume, Bill, the footman 
(Dale Carman) is wearing sneakers and blue jeans 
topped by a regular footman's coat. He's an A- 
merican that chews gum and talks about air pol- 
lution. When he offers his love to Salome who 
has flirted with him she replies disdainfully, 
"You're the footman." He replies, "I'll go to 
business school." The play runs for quite a 
while on this kind of wacky energy. Gladys 
(Mary Portser) lapses from maid into Bronx dame, 
mafiosa, Dracula, Russian actress. Lane the 
butler (Michael O'Brien) asks where the cham- 
pagne glasses are. Gladys appears. "Here is 
the first champagne glass. I've just finished 
polishing it. A little soap, a little water..." 
Then she launches into a detergent commercial. 
Addressing one of the characters (Sir Herod, I 
think) says an "honor serving you sir" in the 
very best of maid manners. As scon as he is 
gone she spits out "the creep." At evening 
prayers the whole cast gathers to chant "Deliver 
us from over-population. . .deliver our enemies 
into birth control .... Praised be the missionary 
position. ... Blessed be the closet door.... And 
nails in that door, sister!" 

After a while this kind of insanity becomes 
wearisome unless it has some essentially inter- 
esting structure underlying it. This, I think, 
is where Now She Danoes fails. Sir Herod has 
supposedly found the molester of Lady Herodias 
and imprisoned him in the summer house (in the 
play Salome John the Baptist is imprisoned in a 
cistern; Salome lusts for him and finally asks 
for his head) . Salome (Sally Eaton) insists 
that he be released. He is a member of the Gay 
Defense Force who was captured cruising on 
Christopher Street. (As a character I found him 


unpalatable. He comes on like an excessively 
postured Mr. Butch Cool and it's a bit much.) 
He's a creature of fascination to the willful 
Salome. "I bet you'd love to get your hands on 
my coif fure? ... Wear one of my dresses? ... Lane , 
put Bette Midler on the cassette." (Of course 
none of this affects Mr. Butch America.) They 
begin to challenge him on his open homosexual- 
ity. "You're committed," says Lane, the closet 
butler, "because you never pay the bill at 
Bloomingdale ' s . " "I've even heard that buggery 
causes earthquakes," says Salome. "Are you for 
real?" replies the singularly collected gay lib- 
erationism {He knows how to deal with homopho- 
bia) . He won't play any of her games but this 
only increases Salome's interest. Bill the 
footman pleads for Salome to accept him but she 
couldn't care less. She now wants the head of 
the gay man. She gets it. 

Okay, it's about homophobia. But I think 
homophobia is a lot more complex than it is pre- 
sented here. The message is paranoid. THEY 
want to shut us up in the summer house and cut 
off our heads. Well why? Why does Salome want 
the head of the prisoner? Why does everyone aid 
her in getting it? Salome is a willful woman 
and finally we must put her desire for the head 
of the prisoner down to willfulness as we are 
given nothing else to go by. Willfulness is a 
fairly arbitrary emotion, not a very interesting 
motivation and ultimately it limits what Doric 
Wilson might have said about homophobia. Homo- 
phobia has its roots in more than just arbi- 
trary whims of willful people. So the underly- 
ing message is an unpleasant and rather facile 
one. They're out to get us. No real reasons or 
insecurities on their part, they're just out to 
get us. When Mr. Wilson reaches his climatic 
scene it's not compelling or interesting. He 
has played with the reality of the characters so 
its hard to care for them. When Bill is stabbed 
it's certainly too bad but who cares because who 
was Bill anyway? When Salome decides she wants 
the head of the prisoner we don't really under- 
stand intellectually or emotionally why she does 
so. We can't care about the fate of the prison- 
er because he's been made of plaster of Paris 
from the beginning. Hence the play fails to in- 
volve us in the most important part of its ac- 
tion. It's unfortunate because the play has 
many fine elements. A non-naturalistic play 
requires a great deal from its author to be suc- 
cessful. Mr. Wilson's comic sense is fairly 
sure, (it does fall flat occasionally in lines 
like "Are none of us safe? Are we to be overrun 
by bad Judy Garland impersonations?") but I 
think his dramatic message needs more weight and 
development. 

The direction (also by Mr. Wilson) is 
smooth. Jack Logan's set is excellent but in 
general the acting is a little too broau for 
such a small theater. Michael O'Brien as Lane, 
Barbara Berge as Lady Herodias and John Michel 
as Sir Herod are particularly guilty of this. 
Dale Carman is oday as Bill, but John H. Murphy 
is wooden as the prisoner (gay liberationist ) . 
The two really fine performances are turned in 
by Sally Eaton as Salome and Mary Portser as 
Gladys. Ms. Eaton blinks and squints with sly 
innocence and deceit as she manipulates everyone 
with a voice of musical saltines. Mary Porster 
is a complete charmer whether she's doing a 
dishwashing commercial or giving Salome regret- 
ful thanks, "You were nice to include me in the 
action. There aren't that many plays left with 
maids in them." It's a shame too. Ms, Portser 
is a delightful maid. 
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TALKING WITH TOSOS 
by DuMont Howard 
An Interview 

With Doric Wilson 


# 


Doric Wilson is the director of TOSOS , a 
"workshop dedicated to an open and honest ex- 
ploration of the many expressions of the gay 
life style." Their presentations include the 
original production of Lovers , Lanford Wilson's 
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Bright and The Great Nebula 
Robert Patrick's The Haunted Host ; a 
cabaret act "All Twinkling in Lights," Vito 
Russo's film presentation "Homosexuality in the 
Movies," poetry readings by Emilio Cubeiro and 
Paul Crawford; and exhibitions of the paintings 
of Tony Coffey, Audrey Frank, Steven Weininger, 
and the photography of Chuck Lawrence and Target 
Studios. TOSOS operates in The Basement at 257 
Church Street, in downtown Manhattan. 

I caught Mr. Wilson in the midst of a busy 
weekend, casting for an upcoming TOSOS show The 
Hostage (Brendan Behan) and auditioning replace- 
ments for an extended run of the current produc- 
tion of his own play, Now She Dances . Despite 
this he found time to talk to me on Sunday morn- 
ing in Village basement apartment. It's exactly 
what my idealized playwright's apartment looks 
like: lots of books, plants, and pictures — but 
of course the main feature is the desk with var- 


ious piles of papers and books surrounding a 
typewriter. He's a tall imposing man who looks 
like Durwood Kirby would look if Kirby didn't 
have mild dishwashing liquid in his veins. He 
introduced me to his mother, a short white- 
haired woman who was visiting for a few weeks. 

He talked about the objectives of TOSOS (an 
acronym — one Mr. Wilson said he'd just as soon 
ignore — for The Other Side of Silence: a refer- 
ence to the silence of the world's gay artists 
on their homosexuality.) The workshop is ideal- 
ly a center for a wide spectrum of presentations 

--paintings, plays, poetry — anything that might 
have some kind of sensibility relating to gay- 
ness. Doric (I'm going to refer to him as Doric 
because "Mr. Wilson" sounds boring and "Wilson" 
reminds me of my high school gym class where ev- 
eryone was called by their last name) felt tha? 
the epithet "gay theatre" was too narrow al- 
though he noted that the focus of the unit was 
largely theatrical because a lot of major gay 
artists, such as painters, were reluctant to 
present their work as gay artists. 


I asked him what kind of things he looked 
for in a play. He feels that we are living in 
an "age of impoverished literature." The main 
problem is just finding any good play. Most of 
the scripts he receives start with a man in a 
strange bed looking for his underwear. Doric 
said they were trying to keep their bed scenes 
down to one a year. They try to avoid topic 
plays because "plays that explore topics don't 
often do it very well" and "no one gets a real 
life in the play." As "gay plays" (whatever 
they are) are not easy to find, (at least good 
ones) TOSOS may begin to produce plays that do 
not necessarily have gay themes but are by gay 




Doric Wilson ( photo: Avery Willard) 

playwrights such as Tennessee Williams. Ideally 
Doric looks for plays "with humanity of which 

gay is part." I asked for a playwright he liked 
and he mentioned Chekhov (particularly Three 
Sisters ) . Jean Genet and Samuel Beckett. He 
^^^ups his own work as a playwright in the same 
style as the latter two — "non-naturaiistic . " 
Theater of the Absurd is a term Doric rejects. 

If it were absurd he argues, his play Now She 

Dances would not get the laughs of recognition 
that it does. 

TOSOS is kept going by the money Doric 
earns working in a bar. The gay community has 
been supportive mainly in their attendance a- 
lone, that is, the people who have the money, 
connections, etc. that could offer the group fi- 
nancial security come down to see a hit like 
Lovers, but offer no assistance. With suffic- 
ient funds Doric says he would put two or three 
people on payroll. He feels that the most impor- 
tant function of the gay movement is to leave an 
inheritance, something from which alternative 
gay role models can be drawn. He questioned if 
middle-class domesticity had any value for gays 
to construct their lives from. 
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I asked him if he thought there has been a 
gay sensibility in literature and he answered 
that there are bits and pieces and gave as exam- 
ples Shakespeare and Whitman, but added that it 
is too early for a new gay sensibility to e- 
merge. Whether or not certain male writers of 
the past were actually gay or not he considered 
beside the point. The important thing was that 
they expressed the masculine feelings for the 
mascul ine , 

We discussed the TOSOS production of Noel 
Coward's Design for Living last spring which 
Doric was pleased with especially as it illus- 
trates Coward’s thoughtfulness as a playwright. 
The "curse of comic writers" is that they are 
not usually given credit for having content. 

He's particularly fond of comedies or dark com- 
edies such as Design and The Haunted Host . 

When I first arranged the interview with 
Doric he warned me that he didn't want to be in- 
terviewed as a playwright. "I'll just give 
cryptic answers, that's why I write cryptic 
plays." But he does talk some about the play 
Now She Dances which he says is about homopho- 
bia. He jumps up to get a book on Oscar Wilde 
(the play uses several Wilde characters and the 
basic premise of Salome ) off the shelf to show 
me a George Bernard Shaw quote which he consid- 
ers the essence of homophobie--" I have all the 
normal violent repugnance to homosexuality--if 
it is really normal, which nowadays one is pro- 
voked to doubt . ” 

I asked him how he viewed off -off Broadway 
as opposed to Broadway cr even off Broadway. He 
said it's the the opportunity to "stretch," try 
out new things, indulge in the moment to moment 
impulse. One of the problems is that their re- 


hearsal period lasts five weeks with three to 
four hour night rehearsals which people come to 
after their daytime jobs (versus the intensive 
daily rehearsal that goes into Broadway shows) . 

A play, he says, only comes together under the 
performances; the other things are important, 
but the great performance is what makes the 
play. 

For this season TOSOS plans to stage The 
Hostage s What the Butler Saw s possibly Genet's 
The Balcony and perhaps a revival of Design For 
Living . They try to keep the schedule as open 
as possible. Ihey now run shows past the twelve 
performance-limit, a defunct Equity Council rul- 
ing which used to limit the production's chance 
of finding an audience and (hopefully) making 
some money. Half of any profit is now given to 
the actor s-- their only remuneration. The other 
half goes for new productions. 

The day before the interview I had attended 
an audition where I was very impressed with the 
respect and consideration he showed toward the 
actors auditioning. This is enforced in talking 
to the man and how much he cares for all aspects 
of what he is doing comes through. He obviously 
takes what he is doing seriously and invests a 
great deal of energy in it. Now he has to run 
off for some auditions and gobbles down some 
breakfast his mother has fixed so he won't go 
through the whole day without eating. As he 
does he keeps talking so we won't have to cut 
the interview short. He talks about the goals 
of TOSOS and sees it becoming a group with its 
origins in gay theater with priority given to 
gay material, "Whether we do gay plays or don't 
...the fact that the theater is there causes 
people to rap this out." 
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MASTERS AND JOHNSON: 

Anti-Gay? 

by Charles Bonnell 


Masters and Johnson are perhaps this coun- 
try's best-known living sex researchers. In a 
recent interview in NEWSWEEK (17 March 1975, p. 
86 ) t they state that they will report on homo- 
sexuality in 1978. It may be very important 
for gay people to realize that unless Masters 
and Johnson’s attitudes towards gay people 

change drastically, this book will be a disas- 
ter . 

This conclusion can be reached by a simple 
examination of what Masters and Johnson have al- 
ready written. Most important is perhaps not 

what they say about homosexuality, but what they 
don't say. 

Their first book, HUMAN SEXUAL RESPONSE 
(1966) , was a cut-and-dr ied study of sexual 
physiology. A brief apology was given in an in- 
troductory chapter that facts about homosexual 
response were being obtained too slowly for re- 
sults to be ready. The rest of the book men- 
tioned homosexuality only in passing, and thus 
created the impression that gayness was some- 
thing easy to ignore, and of physiological im- 
portance only in comparing the reactions of gay 

and straight men in rectal exams. Lesbians were 
ignored altogether. 

Their second book, HUMAN SEXUAL INADEQUACY 
(1970) , was a description of their treatment 
program for people with sexual dysfunctions 
like impotence, pain on intercourse, and dif- 
ficulty achieving orgasm. To their credit, 
Masters and Johnson did not consider homosexu- 
ality per se to be such a "dysfunction," and 
indeed they often treated gay couples with var- 
ious sexual problems (although this was not 
mentioned in their book) . Since only hetero- 
sexual couples 1 problems were considered, homo- 
sexuality is presented only as a problem faced 
by people who want to change to improve their 
marriage, and Masters and Johnson never asked 
whether such a change is always morally desir- 
able. Yet an established homosexual orientation 
was the second most common cause (after reli- 
gious orthodoxy) of failure to overcome impo- 
tence — fully one-third of those impotent for 
gay reasons were not helped towards heterosex- 
ual potency. Masters and Johnson never consid- 
ered the extremely important moral question of 
whether a homosexual lifestyle might be recom- 
mended even in these extreme cases. 

In addition, one very clear example of 
anti-gay bias did sneak through. On page 144, 
tney put men with "a meaningful, well-estab- 
lished homosexual orientation" while teenagers 
into the same category with men who had a " psy- 
chosexually traumatic episode " ! They went on 
to ask, What is known of the individual psycho- 
social characteristics of young men who are bent 
and occasionally broken almost beyond repair by 
-he oppressive conditioning of ... homosexual ori- 
entation that another youth in similar circum- 
stances might consider serious, but not of last- 



Harry Langhome 

ing moment? The anti— gay slant of this passage 
is almost unbelievable, and made all the worse 
by Masters and Johnson's refusal to see what is 
obvious to any together gay person: for someone 
with an established homosexual orientation, gay 
can be better than straight. 

Masters and Johnson's latest book, THE 
PLEASURE BOND (1974), also virtually ignores gay 
people — it mentions "lesbian" not at all, "gay" 
only once in the phrase "gay blade," and "homo- 
secuality” and "bisexual" once each. What is 
disturbing about this book is the way its au- 
thors load the dice against people they dislike 
in this case, heterosexuals who are not com- 
pletely monogamous. Five chapters in the book 
consist of transcripts of discussions with 
groups of married people — two groups of young 

, one of the people divorces and remar- 
ried, and one each w T ith "swingers" and people 
involved in extramarital affairs. The first 
three groups are put on display by Masters and 
Johnson, with perhaps the most pointed question 
asked having to do with whether one spouse some- 
times had a higher sex drive than the other. The 

last two groups, in contrast, are put on trial, 
with Masters digging for dirt: 

a good many of you haven't wanted to 
look on both sides of experience. 

These three nice people ... have des- 
cribed a very warm, comfortable sit- 
uation but they haven't described the 
whole situation at all. While these 
two nice people on my right have been 
far and away the most specific of the 
group. They have said what their a— 
reas of concern are. 

Of course, the young marrieds are not subjected 
to such cross-examination; Masters and Johnson 
allow them to* maintain that everything is beau- 
tiful, except perhaps for an occasional minor 
problem with one partner feeling guilty about 
masturbation after marriage! 

This is important, because it shows that 
Masters ana Johnson can have few scruples when 
it comes to stacking the deck. in their NEWS- 
WEEK interview, they made some outrageous 
statements that could, by this technique, be 
imprinted into the minds of thousands of people 
who consider them authorities — remember how 
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many people believed Dr. David Reuben I For ex- 
ample, Johnson stated that "people who choose 
homosexuality must evaluate it in terms of two 
things: it does not perpetuate the species and 
society does not build in reinforcers. There- 
fore, it has the potential for inflicting cer- 
tain kinds of impairments." This statement is 
just about the ultimate in hypocrisy. Masters 
himself divorced his first wife to marry John- 
son, who was working in his lab at the time. 
They have not had children together, thus fail- 
ing in their marriage to perpetuate the spe- 
cies. Moreover, society disapproves of men 
divorcing their wives and marrying their em- 
ployees, and such societal disapproval certain- 
ly has the potential for inflicting impair- 
ments. Masters and Johnson are, in fact, per- 
petuating the oldest and most discredited sort 
of prejudice under the guise of science. When 
their own personal situation should tell them 
better, this is unforgiveable. 

But the situation is not totally hopeless. 
In reply to a question about whether a homosex- 
ual committment could be as strong as a heter- 
osexual one. Masters replied, "Certainly. Af- 
ter all, is sex between them communication? 

You bet," and "there have been men who've been 
totally committed for years." But then he went 
right back to the all-homosexuals-are-alike 
stereotype by stating (emphasis added) , 

it's been true in the past and is 

still true that the male homosexual 

committment is pretty short-lived... 

It is generally true that the lesbian 

committment has been more long-lived. 

The most cursory awareness of gay life makes it 
very clear that "the" lesbian committment and 
"the" gay male committment are f ictions--the 
gay world is very much more diverse. That 
Masters and Johnson have not learned even this 
elementary fact is extremely depressing. 

If Masters and Johnson don’t watch out, 
they will soon join the large numbers of ear- 
lier researchers who did work on the gay com- 
munity and later had to eat their words. In 
fact, they have already had to. Masters and 
Johnson’s research group — the Reproductive Bi- 
ology Research Foundation — published in 1971 
data indicating that a group of gay men had 
lower blood testosterone levels than a control 
group of straight men. There are now at least 
six separate reports in the scientific litera- 
ture of researchers who tried to confirm this 
result on their own groups of heterosexuals 
and homosexuals. All six failed to support the 
1971 finding, and some even found their gay men 
had significantly higher levels than the 
straights! No one has suggested the first re- 
sults were faked? but no one can now realis- 
tically believe they might be generally valid. 
If Masters and Johnson are not very quick to 
learn about the gay community, their 1978 book 
might well suffer a similar fate. 


Charles Bonnell is the pseudonym of a graduate student 
in Behavior at Harvard. He has written for Boston’s 
GAY COMMUNITY NEWS and the ADVOCATE. 
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continued from page 7 

bounds of conventionality. He wasn't willing to 
go full throttle because it would have raised 
eyebrows, brought harsh and unpleasant words, 
and perhaps made life a bit more of a struggle 
for him, something one feels he spent a whole 
life avoiding. Forster decided to play it safe, 
and this is my most severe criticism against the 
man as an artist. He could have been such a 
greater man if only he had had the conviction to 
be daring. 

When Maurice was finally published in 1971, 
it still kicked up a scandal, even though Fors- 
ter was securely deceased. Despite two years of 
active gay movement work, despite Merle Miller 
trotting around the country working the talk 
show circuit with his book What It Means To Be A 
Homosexual, most established reviewers still 
couldn't deal with Maurice without preiudice; 
aor couia tney deal with the ract that Forster, 
one of their heroes, had written it (even though 
its existence in manuscript had been an open se- 
cret for decades) . Maurice was a "new book" by 
a man who conventional bookchat hacks and aca- 
demics had long-since elevated to the celestial 
clouds of Major English Writer. Hence, Forster 
had them in a corner— a little trick I must say 
I can appreciate. 

Maurice demanded attention, but it was an 
embarrassment ot bookchat writers . Most review- 
ers wormed their way out on esthetic grounds, 
using Forster's model as their example: "If he 
thought this book wasn't worth publishing until 
after his death, then it probably wasn't worth 
publishing at all," a tact which failed to deal 
honestly with the fact that the reason Forster 
didn't publish it while alive was that the le- 
gion of bookchat writers would have hacked him 
and his career to bits! Even as it was most re- 
viewers called it Maudlin and Sentimental; they 
hoped it Would Fall Out Of Print Quickly and 
Be Forgotten so as not to Tranish the Literary 
Genius of a man who could Produce A Masterpiece 
like A Passage To India -- which they always over- 
hype as E.M.F."s "best." 

What happened to Maurice is a textbook-case 
of how open and honest works of gay imagination 
have been "weeded out" of the "mainstream" of 
English-language literature whenever it looks 
like there's a chance one'd put down permanent 
roots. All novels need contexts and some aware- 
ness of belonging to a tradition for full appre- 
ciation, In the case of Maurice , we can read it 
for much the same reason— on one level--that we 
read D , H . Lawrence , for insights into the con- 
nections of class, fantasies stemming from class 
conditioning, attitudes, desires, and sexual 
behavior in the society of that place and time. 

It also reveals that behind the mechanical and 
controlled characters in the rest of his fiction 
Forster was also capable of expressing a weepy 
and pining romanticism so often characteristic 
of the sexual fantasies of oppressed male homo- 
sexuals. Maurice, no matter how you regard the 
quality of writing in contrast to others of For- 
ster's work, speaks from the repressed side of 
the Gay Sensibility--tumescent , warts 'n all, 
brilliant but still hesitant to make a move— 
which is why conventional minions in the book- 
chat world were eager to wipe it out. They 
couldn't deal with its candor and vulnerability. 
It is simply one more specific in the case a- 
gainst the literary establishment which reveals 
their function as essentially political in that 
it is incumbent upon them to enforce the behav- 
ior of the Christian State by whose indirect 


charter they operate; vide from suppressing The 
Calamus Poems of Whitman's to John Addington 
Symonds ' A Problem in Modern Ethics to halting 
publication of Edward Carpenter, to the self- 
censorship of withholding Maurice to criminally 
prosecuting Radclyffe Hall’s Well of Loneliness 
to villifying Cocteau, rejecting Parker Tyler's 
brilliance for years to castigating Vidal for 
his City And The Pillar down to the continued 
legal and critical assaults on the gay press to- 
day. Many of the most important books in gay 
literature, given the nature of the pblitical 
culture, were forced to be privately printed as 
with Corydon and Ronald Firbank's novels. 

E.M. Forster was not as bold and forthright 
as we nowdays would perhaps have wished him to 
be in The Ideal; but neither was he quite as 
dull, timid and unadventurous as his academic 
interpreters would have us believe by their en- 
dorsement of his "major" novels. About Maurice, 
some reviewers were frankly delighted by what 
they saw as the poor quality of the work; it fit 
comfortably with their line that fag writers 
can't be good. When Faubion Bowers, after Yuk io 
Mishima’s seppuku, wrote an article for The Vil- 
lage Voice about Mishima's homosexuality, Mishi- 
ma's American publisher, old fuddy-duddy Harold 
Strauss wrote an angry letter to the editor say- 
ing that Mishima was a great writer and hence 
could not be a fag because everyone knows fags 
can't write well. And this man Strauss controls 
one of the most powerful publishing houses in 
the U.S.A, 

A top notch gay writer will ipso facto con- 
fuse his critics. 50 Works of English Litera- 
ture We Could Do Without by Brigid Brophy and 
her husband Michael Osborne is shot through with* 
the Gay Sensibility as it is filled with bold 
defiances of the dead-weight of conventional 
"Authority." It's a wonderfully sassy and irrev- 
erant book, a series of perfectly-aimed cream 
pies heaved at the sacred literary cows of the 
established tastes. It doesn't hesitate to have 
the strength of its authors' convictions no mat- 
ter how wildly contrary they may be to the pre- 
dominant hierarchies in fashion. One tenet of 
the Gay Sensibility is that it refuses to exempt 
"seriousness" from the fun we should have in 
living. Respect is only given when actually 
merited on its own and even then it's rarely 
manifested through that smothering toadyism so 
common to straight "fans." None of that hollow 
"awe" for institutionalization. The gay imagin- 
ation, therefore, is not tied down to this no- 
tion of Seriousness in Art (sometimes passed a- 
round as "Spirituality"). It's free to take its 
wild and bold chances. There is no such thing 
as The Great Novel in a writer’s career, to 

paraphrase Brigid Brophy; there are only novels. 
Beware the ambitious! 

The Gay Sensibility as I see it in the work 
of Brophy and Vidal has taken the social pro- 
scription of homosexuality, incubated it, and 
transformed it into a loving (even if caustic) 
imaginative and rebellious spirit which has 
learned the various degrees of revelation and 

how to intertwine revelation with masquerade to 
pass the obstacles of conventionality in order 

to reach a wide audience. Their form of the Gay 
Sensibility emerges full force out of an isola- 
ted condition (whereas most other gay writers 
remained trapped) and it provokes and baits the 
tribunals of official hypocrisy with a talent 
which has outdone the handicaps of the original 
proscription with a vengeance. In other words, 
some gay writers withdraw and hide and others 
spring out and fight back. And literary people 
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fight with words. 

Let's take Gertrude Stein for example. She 
blew the English language apart. She remodelled 
literary conceptualization right out of the Ra- 
tionilsm which had dominated it for the last two 
centuries. Her influence in writing and think- 
ing and on behalf of imaginative literary free- 
dom was fiercely opposed in her time but has 
turned out to be far greater than that of any 
of her contemporaries. Read her wonderfully gay 
short story "Miss Furr and Miss Skeene" in her 
1922 collection Geography and Plays • Readers 
and critics who expect their images and ideas to 
come in a polite serial order of progression, 
like beads on their rosaries, dan ' t deal with 
Stein's essential, whirligig, splattergun ef- 
fects. The work of Allen Ginsberg owes much to 
the art of Gertrude Stein, and the work of a gay 
poet like John Giorno couldn't exist if it had 
not been for the important voice of Gertrude 
Stein. 

I recommend you read some of the really 
vicious attacks on Stein which appeared at the 
time her work was breaking into print. She had 
one hell of a time breaking through the deadlock 
that the establishment had on the world of let- 
ters. A real effort was made to deny her a 
readership and stifle her liberating influence. 

She wasn't following in any one of the proper 
schools for "women writers." In fact, that 
whole generation with which Stein was connected 
(Djuna Barnes, H.D. , Margaret Anderson) had a 
hard time breaking through. As a founder of one 
of the most important small press publications, 

The Little Review , Margaret Anderson is a far 
more important influence in providing space and 
circulation for the Gay Sensibility of her day 
than she is popularly credited for. 

* 

I'd like to return to the matter of a gay 
writer's sensitivity, i.e., the awareness of ap- 
pointments and attention to the small details 
(whereas sensibility refers to a whole psychic 
orientation). There’s a sensitivity to so much 
in life which is central to the Gay Sensibility 
and even when the use of this sensitivity to 
human actualities is caustic, there's a tender- 
ness and curiosity behind the nastiness that's 
also a part of the Gay Sensibility. It's ano- 
ther manifestation of this duality again that's 
so common in oppressed peoples, and for some 
reason gay people have developed irony into the 
coin of their literary realm. (Sontag touched on 
this in her "Notes on Camp" and "Trip To Hanoi" 
essays, but she never bothers exploring it deep- 
ly through . ) 

Irony takes its tolls as well as permitting 
genuine and stark expression. This is why we 
find anger and laughter together in so much gay 
writing. I think of Frank O'Hara's poems or 
those of John Wieners and there's no question 
that the writer reveals a tenderness, an appre- 
ciation and displays a light-headedness. Gay 
writers, it seems, understand far better than 
others the duality of experience and expression. 
T*he conditioning that has bred the Gay Sensibil- 
ity has taught us an understanding of opposites 
and how closely they are connected, that what's 
said is often not what is meant and what truly 
wants to communicated is often never dis- 
closed. Wnau is "Camp" but the gay expression 
of this understanding of duality, the "thing-as- 
it-is" marbled through with the equally present 
" thing-as-it-isn 1 t . " 

Sometimes the gay "sensitivity" gets car- 
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ried away with itself. It reads its kinder re- 
views and gets more and more precious. Let's 
take a look at poor William Inge. He's a case 
of faggot sensitivity gone wild. And put him in 
the category of another psychological cripple 
that the Heterosexual Establishment could toler- 
ate. I get angry when I realize that by and 
large in the last thirty years the gay writers 
who have broken through are those who generally 
have little of any real significance to say and 
whose biggest asset is their precious faggot 
sensitivity directed completely upon itself and 
expressed in a distinctive "style." Oh, point 
by point they're often OK on the Gay Ideological 
Scale (though largely unconcious of it) : they 
identify with the oppression of women, they re- 
ject machismo and the worship of pugnacity, they 
often carry implicit criticisms of capitalism 
and its preferred personality types and its ef- 
fects on human relations, etc. But no one of 
this group (Williams, Albee, Prokosch, Inge, 
Rorem, Purdy, Capote) manifests any political 
awareness of why they're like they are. They 
lack appreciation for struggle. They don't ap- 
pear to understand that their specific sensibil- 
ity is merely one more surfacing in a long line 
of gay writers who have had to fight to get ac- 
ross what they have to say. They personalize the 
possession of their gifts and talents rather 
than viewing them as part of an historical con- 
tinuum; I think they fail to comprehend that 
they and their ideas and styles are all the not- 
so-rare products of social experience. By be- 
coming more rarefied in their attitudes and con- 
cerns (in the manner of Henry James) they deny 
their contact with social experience and weaken 
their inspiration and thereby become even more 

ineffectual in e i ther. critic i 7 i nci pjncietv or 

or changing it. 0, I'm not asking these guys 
to transform themselves into Master Builders in 
a new age of sensibility; I'm just tired of them 
aspiring to be nothing more than flower-arrang- 
ers of the soul! 

To continue with William Inge, his pleasant 
short novel. Good Luck j Miss Wykoff tells of 
characters who react rather than act, characters 
more often victimized than inclined to fight 
back, more willing to passively suffer than re- 
sist and struggle. The shared nature of these 
characteristics describes a condition which one 
can use as a starting point to build a politics 
and build a literature to communicate these pol- 
itics, which is of course what Vidal did in Myra 
Breckenridge-- fight back! 

A partial explanation comes from the Gay 
Sensibility's preoccupation with Self, and Self 
alone. Some important gay writers, it appears, 
stand before their mirrors each morning and study 
the crowfeet and bags around their eyes, then 
rush to their writing table to moan in lengthy 
and clever sentences about this new cause for 
despair. You think I make this up? Read David 
Plante. Or turn to the man whose middle name is 
Gay Sensibility: Mr. Ned Rorem. His entry in 
his diary for Bastille Day, 1963, published in 
his current Pinal Diary reads as follows: "This 
morning in the mirror I found my first gray 
hair." It's all downhill from there, Neddie, 
let me tell you. Rorem' s life is a hi-brow gos- 
sip column, wailing at the dreaded Passing of 
Youth — even while young! He represents a cer- 
tain school of gay writing at its most finely 
honed preciosity. 

Gore Vidal, who no longer keeps a private 
journal, has attacked the obsessive interest in 
the personal lives of writers, and, indirectly, 
the attention writers pay to their own lives 
(rather than imaginations). Auden similarly at- 















tacked this unrelenting curiosity, though both 
these men played their own private lives to the 
press when it suited their needs. I think this 
curiosity is interesting and important. It 
strikes me as much more than just peeking into 
another's life for its own sake (though we still 
operate with the weird notion that writers some- 
how have more fascinating day-to-day personal 
lives than others); it's revealing as to how 
whole groups of gay writers and artists have 
struggled over the years to survive. Such ac- 
counts provide the evidence of struggles they 
surmounted which we continue facing today. 

Neddie Rorem knows his limitations. He 
knows his metier is frilly, witty, epigrammatic 
self-observation. Contrasting himself with Gore 
Vidal, Rorem remarked that "Gore talks about 
things bigger than himself. It gives him a cer- 
tain lasting quality. I like that quality.... 
Essentially he writes not about himself. Imag- 
ine writing a novel on Aaron Burr, for God's 
sake! A homosexual writing a novel on Aaron 
Burr, or on the Washington political scene! 

That's rare. Homosexuals are usually too self- 
directed to turn towards politics. I'm speaking 
of another place and time, because some American 
homosexuals are political now, but much of that 
has to do solely with gay politics." Rorem and 
Vidal both express themselves through the Gay 
Sensibility, yet each is the best representative 
of the Two divergent streams: one personal, fey, 
vulnerable, the other brash, public, political. 

I for one can quite easily imagine a gay 
author writing about politicians, our military 
empires, the way money operates, how our system 
destroys people, the collapse of power; these 
things affect us all. And who better to piss on 
the temple of the Canaanites than someone who's 
been forced to stand outside all these years? 

Before I conclude I want to comment on a 
matter tangential to the Gay Sensibility as dis- 
cussed above. I want to explore the world of 
children's picture books. 

I think it's no coincidence that three gay 
male writers and illustrators are at the fore of 
children's literature today. I refer to Edward 
Gorey, Maurice Sendak and James Marshall. One 
way to see the attractiveness of the Gay Sensi- 
bility — and in that I'd include the lushness and 
peculiarity of imagination — is this: compare a 
book by Alicia Bay Laurel, say, with one by Ed- 
ward Gorey . Perhaps that's loading the dice, 
but the contrast is sharp and clear. It's the 
specialness of the gay imagination that separ- 
ates authors and illustrators like Marshall, 
Sendak and Gorey from their straight-oriented 
peers. And, on an obivous point, these gay 
writers generally are disinclined to present the 
happy, radiant nuclear-family situation so char- 
acteristic of conventional children's literature 
(see especially Marshall & Allard's The Stupids 
Step Out , a book which can be read as a funny 
and pretty vicious attack on vulgar, breeding 
heterosexuals). Gcrey's families, when he de- 
picts them, are irremedially degenerate; they 
meet awful fates. Too, I must include Kay 
Thompson's wonderfully dykky Eloise books, a 
tyke of a feminist rebel in a category all her 
own . 

The Gay Sensibility, then, comes in several 
varieties and is expressed through differently 
voiced talents. But with certain ingredients 
common to them all: the capacity for flashiness 
either actively exploited or sloppily concealed, 
the constancy of wit and awareness of contrari- 
ness. It reveals itself through the gay au- 
thor's relation to his material which is, as 
Rorem said, almost always about himself. This 


relation to the material is either one of ima- 
gination and daring — Frank O'Hara, Oscar Wilde, 
Stein, Vidal, Ginsberg, Rita Mae Brown — and real 
involvement with the subject no matter the ac- 
tual psychological distnace maintained, or it's 
one that is characterized by the author keeping 
himself at arm's length from his material, con- 
veying a weariness and/or distaste for the un- 
ruliness and randomness of experience — James, 
Auden, Capote, Plante, Prokosch. 

The former group is far more robust and 
full-bodied; the latter is more mannered and in- 
trospective, polite, predictable and pensive. 

You find this latter group of mannered writers 
greatly involved with "style." Their branch of 
the Gay Sensibility, expressive of their over- 
whelming sense of dysfunction in a compulsively 
heterosexual society, relies predominantly on 
cleverness of technique, embellishments, witti- 
cisms, etc. This is always the easiest and most 
alluring way out for a gay writer. Give 'em 
flash with no content. To use the Gay Sensibil- 
ity to the end of impressing one's readers with 
one's clever preciosity brings us right back to 
what I hold against Forster, among others. In- 
stead of taking chances with bigger risks, he 
was satisfied being more than competent in a 
smaller and safer ball game. For a gay artist 
to seek the grail of Respectability means the 
gallows for the Gay Sensibility. Also, another 
important difference between these two currents 
of gay expression is that the first group, with 
its dazzle and daring, is far more concerned 
with entertaining its readers than is the sec- 
ond. They're much more involved with an aware- 
ness of their audience rather than primarily 
satisfying their own obsessed Muse. They’re not 
merely restricted to entertaining their readers- 
-leave that for the slick hacks — but I think 
it's characteristic of these writers in the 
first group that they know that if they fail on 
the most fundamental level of entertaining their 
readers, they're unlikely to get much more ac- 
ross. Whereas the latter group, it seems, 
couldn't care less how quickly they bore their 
readers. They press on relentlessly with their 
rarified self-serious messages. They're the 
kind of readers their fans hype by saying: "Well 
if you can get through the first 100 pages...." 

To succeed as a personal stylist is really 
no great shakes for a gay writer; to transcend 
the primacy of "Style" into a presentation of 
the viewpoint incorporating, among other things, 
the reasons homosexual oppression exists and ex- 
pressing a triumph over the oppression in some 
manner, is the challenge. It need not be overt- 
ly polemical, and most good gay writers are sure 
to make certain it never appears so. But the 
point should always be clear. This is why 
Myra Breckenridge is such a remarkable achieve- 
ment; Vidal pulled out every stop on his gay 
keyboard. It's a kind of judo kick at Henry 
James's powdered and pantaloon^ groin. Vidal 
created a lively entertainment and he incorpor- 
ated into it one of the most severe attacks on 
heterosexual breeders in our literature, as 
well, of course, as getting off regular pot- 
shots. Myra's got outrage, anger, politics; 
it's full of "types" (that American version of 
human processing) , venom, camp, heady self -seri- 
ousness; it trespasses into the turf of all ta- 
boos with the force of a Mack truck. It's a 
novel which you know right off is going places. 
It hammers home one of the most important points 
in the grabbag of fuels which fire the Gay Sen- 
sibility, i.e., that in our culture it wasn't 
Americans who created MGM, it was more like MGM 
creating Americans, 
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"The Politics of 'Pink Flamingos'" (reprint) 
Taylor, Kate 

"Patience and Sarah" (review) 


9:8-13 

4:11-13 
6 : 14-16 

8 : 7-8 

10:24-30 

9:4-7 

10:3 

9:2 

8:16-17 

6:24 

1:5 


8:24 


3:14-17 


8:32-33 


II 


tt 


II 


1 1 


It 


1 1 . 


VI 


3:20 

4:20-22 

5:6-7 

5:26-27 

3:14-17 

3:9 

4:9-10 

4:28-29 

8-11,29 

2:22-23 

8:21-23 


8:13-15 

8 : 20-21 


3:12 
7:22 
4:20 
6 ; 2 
7 


13 
23 
22 

14 
14 


7:24 

5:24-25 

7:20-21 

1:11 


tommi 

"'Aladdin Sane', David Bowie" (review) 
"Bowie; friend or foe?" 

"Crossing sexual borders; an interview with 
three male transsexuals" 

"God Save the Queens" (review) 

"Is feminine masculine?; on being a gay man" 
"Lou Reed, the transformed" 

"Sylvester and the rise of the new Cockette 
"That Certain Summer" (review) 

Weinstock, Steve 
"Christopher and Gay" (review) 

"An Interview with Troy Perry" 

"'Tea and Sympathy'; the '50's revisited" 


4:24 

2:16 


8:4-6,26-28 

2:13 

3:8 

3:19 

rock" 4:25 
1:9-10 

5:23 

5:8-11,29 


( review 


5:21-22 


Wilson, Tom 

"Find Your Way Home" (review) 

"A Letter to Merle Miller" 

"W.H. Auden, 1907-1973" 

Young, Allen 

"Gay consciousness and outreach" 


7:16-17 
6: 32-33 
6:3 

8:9 


9:25-26 

10:30 


Zeh, John 

"The Gay Health Consortium; dealing with 
the whole person" 

III 

Avicolli, Totnmi SEE tommi 
Baron, Hank 

"Crab itch in my groin" 

Brass, Perry 
"Conspiracies" 

"Rain" 

Creamer, Ed 
"Aftermath" 

"Gazabo" 

Dlugos, Tim 
"Crazy" 

"Poem after dinner" 

Dunning, Peter 
"High cuckoo" 

"New snow" 

Endersby, Ronald 
"Prison sounds" 

Evans, R. Daniel 
"The Bookstore" 

"The Chocolate box" 

Hillegas, Donald 

"I ain't gonna whistle Dixie no mo' either" 
"To the new world" 

Kuromiya, Kiyoshi 

"The Gay liberation Sutras" (excerpt) 
Langhome , Harry 
"The Amber couple" 

Mari ah, Paul 
"A Particular fetish" 

"A Poem about poets and their sexdrives" 
Marucci , Linda 
(Untitled) 

Nickels, Thom 
"In the library" 

Ortleb, Chuck Lawrence 
"Collegiate" 

Robbins, Lee 

" ? , I say you are ambiguous" 

She r bo, Dan 
"Thoughts" 

Shemoff, Michael 
"There are places of quiet" 

"We stroll out of the house" 
tommi 

"Missing you poems" 

"Something about him" 
tper 

"I saw Jesus dancing" 

"Taut stomach" 

Veasy, Jack 

"Prayer for a lost soul" 

"Requiem mass at midnight" 

Whitmore, George 
"Tricking" 

Wilson, Owen 

"Buddha Woman's husband meets the Big 0" 
"Bye sexual" 

"Definition of terms" 

"Father and son banquet" 

"Score" 

"Trick" 

IV 

BOOKS 


5:16-17 


9:27 


6:29 

6:28 

2:13 

2:13 


6:25 

6:36 


1:4 

1 : 7-8 

7:25 

7:32 

7:32 

6:19 

6:18 

2:7 

9:27 

10:38 

10:38 


6:27 


6:17 

9:27 


3:23 


1:3 

9:27 

9:27 


1:7-8 

2:19 

3:11 

3:26 

7:9 

7:9 

10:18-19 

8:25 

10:38 

8:25 

8:25 

7:19 

8:25 


Aaron, William. "Straight" (Matthew Grande) 
Abbott, Sidney. "Sappho Was a Right-On Woman" 
(Rachel Rubin) 

"Christopher and Gay; a Partisan View of the 
Greenwich Village Homosexual Scene", by 
Wallace Hamilton (Steve Weinstock) 
"Conundrum", by Jan Morris (Dan Sherbo) 
"Different; an Anthology of Homosexual Short 


2:8-9 

4:9-10 


5:23 

8 : 20-21 


Stories", ed. by Stephen Wright (Phil Laird) 

. Letter. Barbara Gittings 

Farrell, Warren. "The Liberated Man: Beyond 
Masculinity" (Jeffrey Escoffier) 

Fasteau, Marc Feigen. "The Male Machine" 


9:28-30 


9:28-30 

10:33-34 


10:31-32 


2:15 


5:23 

4:31 

4:31 

8:20 


9:28-30 


4 : 9-10 


(Jeffrey Escoffier) 

"The Final Diary", by Ned Rorem (Rich Grzesiak) 

"The Front Runner", by Patricia Nell Warren 
(Rich Grzesiak) 

"Great Gay in the Morning", by The 25 to 6 
Baking and Trucking Society (Bernard Boyle) 

Hamilton, Wallace. "Christopher and Gay: a 
Partisan View of the Greenwich Village 
Homosexual Scene" (Steve Weinstock) 

Johnston, Jill. "Lesbian Nation" (Linda Marucci) 
"Lesbian Nation", by Jill Johnston (Linda Marucci) 
"Lesbianism; a Study of Female Homosexuality", 
by David H. Rosen (Barbara Lipshutz) 

"The Liberated Man: Beyond Masculinity" by 
Warren Farrell (Jeffrey Escoffier) 

Love, Barbara. "Sappho Was a Right-On Woman" 

(Rachel Rubin) 

"Male Homosexuals; Their Problems and Adaptations", 
by Martin Weinberg and Colin Williams 
(Matthew Grande) 

"The Male Machine", by Marc Feigen Fasteau 
(Jeffrey Escoffier) 

"Men and Masculinity", by Joe Pleck and 
Jack Sawyer (Jeffrey Escoffier) 

Miller, Isabel. "Patience and Sarah" 

(Kate Taylor) 

Morris, Jan. "Conundrum" (Dan Sherbo) 

"Myron", by Gore Vidal (Rich Grzesiak) 

"Patience and Sarah", by Isabel Miller (Kate Taylor) 1:11 
Pleck, Joe. "Men and Masculinity" 

(Jeffrey Escoffier) 

Rorem, Ned. "The Final Diary" (Rich Grzesiak) 

Rosen, David H. "Lesbianism; a Study of 
Female Homosexuality" (Barbara Lipshutz) 

"Sappho Was a Right-On Woman", by Sidney Abbott 
and Barbara Love (Rachel Rubin) 

Sawyer, Jack. "Man and Masculinity" 

(Jeffrey Escoffier) 

"Straight", by William Aaron (Matthew Grande) 

The 25 to 6 Baking and Trucking Society. 

"Greaty Gay in the Morning" (Bernard Boyle) 

Vidal, Gore. "Myron" (Rich Grzesiak) 

Warren, Patricia Nell. "The Front Runner" 

(Rich Grzesiak) 

Weinberg, Martin. "Male Homosexuals; Their Problems 

and Adaptations" (Matthew Grande) 8:18-20 

Williams, Colin. "Male Homosexuals; Their Problems 

and Adaptations" (Matthew Grande) 8:18-20 

Wright, Stephen, ed. "Different; an Anthology of 

Homosexual Short Stories" (Phil Laird) 9:25-26 


8:18-20 

9:28 r 30 

9:28-30 

1:11 

8 : 20-21 

10:32-33 


9:28-30 

10:33-34 

8:20 

4:9-10 

9:28-30 

2:8-9 

2:15 

10:32-33 

10:31-32 


THEATER 


"Boy Meets Boy", by Bill Solly and Donald Ward 

(DuMont Howard) 10:21 

"Coming Out", by Jonathan Katz (Steve Weinstock) 6:10 

"Fascination", by Michael P. Bottari 

(DuMont Howard) 10:21-22 

"Find Your Way Home", by John Hopkins 

(Tom Wilson) 7:16-17 

"Lovers", by Steve Sterner and Peter Del Valle 

(DuMont Howard) 10:21 

"Lying in State", by Lane Bateman (Dan Sherbo) 7:14 

"No Deposit, No Return", by Robert Wallace 

(DuMont Howard) 10:22 

"Norman, Is That You?" 

(Dan Sherbo) 5:24-25 

"Oscar", by Adrian Hall and Richard Cummin 

(Dan Sherbo) 5:24-25 

"Radical Queens Review" (Chuck Goldfarb) 5:20 

"A Song at Twilight 1 ', by Noel Coward 

(DuMont Howard) 7:15-16 

"Tubstrip" (Charlie Cohen) 7:16 
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: iamingos" (Bob Sloan) 7:20-21 

::rrow and the Pity" (Matthew Grande) 2:7 

ywaday Bloody Sunday" (David Hathwell) 2:6-7 

=-z Sympathy” (Steve Weinstock) 5:21-22 

Certain Summer" (Tommi Avicolli) 1:9-20 

Wedding" (Matthew Grande) 1:12 

* : ‘“a Sandbox" (Rachel Rubin) 3:20 

7er.- Natural Thing" (Joe Paradin) 8:16-17 


1 SCJELS 

l*rrz, Sandy, "God Save the Queens" 

(To«i Avicolli) 2:13 

3c*-_e, I avid, "Aladdin Sane" (Tommi Avicolli) 4:24 

l o ng 1 ! . Michael. "What Did You Expect?" 

Sherbo) 7:24 

. Letter. Ron Norman 9:31 

Steven. "Caravan Tonight" 

Sherbo) 8:21-23 

lou. "Transformer" (Tommi Avicolli) 3:19 

Sylvester (Tommi Avicolli) 4:25 


MALE 

■ CAMERA/ 

FEMALE 

PROTEST 


Lees the male camera strengthen social sex- 
. a' Xust women's films remain limited to themes 
s.:: es motherhood, abortion, the damned house- 
v:r<; Such problems as these were discussed for 
i veek at the end of June by women and women 

makers from fifteen countries, as part of a 
. : C - sponsored colloquium on "Woman in Film" 

’a_i in the French town of Saint-Vincent . Dis- 
:- = = ::r.s in the park, conversations in large and 
“ i - - groups under Agnes Varda's ideal leader- 
s’ at the finish there was remarkably enough 
*; z reclamation, no founding of a new group. 

- " 5 of contention that was not resolved: 

in Meszaros from Hungary was interested only 
-erkers' themes and didn't know what to make 
a: me problems of Western intellectual ladies. 
L _r example that confirmed the existence of a 
”s_s ar.eater especially graphically: Chantal 
ia-ar~ar. from Belgium told that she had once 
ftlmef = man with as much tenderness as men have 
liter filmed women— and the men who had seen the 
f.l- had taken it as derisive of their fellow 


--from Zeitmosaik , DIE ZEIT , 

No. 33 (15 August 1975), p.15 
--translated by Ed Hermance 



CHANGES 

JOE PARADIN 

A lot of things happen to the Alternative 
between issues; for one, the collective changes: 
different people take on different jobs (wil- 
lingly and not) , new men start coming to meet- 
ings and a few may stay on and join us. There 
are arguments, misunderstandings and criticisms 
aimed at just about everything. There are also 
fund-raising benefits, grants and other expres- 
sions of support and somehow, we hope, a growing 
understanding of ourselves and the magazine. 

The understanding comes from defining our- 
selves in terms of what we've done. We can see 
some feeling of continuity running throuah all 
this and lthough I'd hate to hear myself try to 
define it, we all know, instinctively, what we 
are doing. Talking about it is harder than do- 
ing it because it's difficult examing things you 
always take for granted. 

So what we've done in this issue is both 
talking and doing--we've both discussed and pre- 
sented a magazine-size stab at defining the gay 
literary sensibility, a phenomenon of our cul- 
ture that has always been around and has always 
been taken for granted by us but is only recent- 
ly, it seems, being noticed by everyone else. 

So John Mitzel, a friend, presents his "best of" 
gay literature, and we try to respond; George 
does the same with gay poetry. DuMont Howard 
creates a sensibility with his short story while 
our reviews test what others have created in all 
the media forms of sensibility. 

What this all amounts to is a gay litera- 
ture of process, because unlike most gay writers 
of the past, we are, for better or worse, aware 
of the social and aesthetic implications of what 
we are creating, while we are actually creating 
it. We are still working, but now under the 
forced reassessment of our goals and means im- 
posed upon us by the rapid maturing of our 
movement . 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Gay sellout: grab bag — magazines, books, photos. Send $5. 
to James, 646-99th, Burlington, Wa. 98233 

PSYCHOTHERAi Y , individual and couple. Len Topi in ,M .1 . W . 
Vi. 9-1784, or 829-7644. 

Experienced layout/paste-up artist seeks employment. 

Gall Joe at 7325863. 
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CALL: 
PE-5- 0338 


OPTICIANS WITH INSIGHT 
at 338 SO. 15 th ST. .PHILADELPHIA 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 


WIRE FRAMES, 


PLASTIC, PHOTO-SUN, PHOTO GRAY or TINTED LENSES 


one year guarantee! 


contact tense service too! 


338 South 15th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 
PE50338 

1526 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 
KI62227 


2446 Cottman Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19149 
DE13995 


1004 West Lancas 
Bryn Mawr , Pa . 
LA56331 


Ave 


17 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
3457919 

1013 Hamilton St. 
Allentown, Pa. 

4342002 








